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INTRODUCTION 




“O that I knew where I might find Him!” cried the woman 
plaintively at the tomb. But even then and even there, the 
Living God had broken through ... as ever he does, through 
man’s timid, self-bound, terror-struck ways! We, in our lim¬ 
ited, human strength, our awkwardness and bewilderment, 
do not have to do all the finding! 

Who of us does not remember, and always with trem¬ 
bling, times when we cringed and cowered, or ached and 
agonized in dark tombs seemingly hopeless; and from Be¬ 
yond came light, a calling-forth to new light and hope, a 
strengthening, an empowering? Too, across whole groups of 
people—banded together in churches or conferences or even 
nations—may come biddings to new insights, new ways. 
God ... the God of Abraham, of Isaac, of Jacob, the personal 
God of the fathers and of our Lord Jesus Christ, the God of 
our more immediate forefathers who saw them through their 
fiery trials ... the same God has, in our time, wrought ever- 
creatively through us, and through others; and surely even 
now, in this crucial, dark, night-of-the-tombs era, he is 
brooding mightily, creatively, if we can but respond aright. 
“Something is loose to shake this changing world,” said 
Stephen Vincent Benet, about the first Christmas, “. . . and 
with it we must change!” 

In our own might we cannot. We become worse the more 
we try, miring ever more deeply in quicksands of our own 
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customs and ways. Only as we reach Godward, with all the 
bravery and risk yet longing love of which our souls are 
capable, do we make the response which is our role; and do 
we become persons through whom He can make new break¬ 
throughs, roll new stones away. 

The Call—to Venture Personally 

Words such as “worship” and “prayer” we have heard all our 
lives. They have more or less meaning for us, depending upon 
what our experiences have been. Maybe some of us have not 
stopped very long to ask what worship or prayer now means— 
or could mean—to us, and perhaps through us, to others and 
even, in some chain-reacting influence, to the world's on¬ 
going way . . . 

Perhaps in certain groups to which we belong, “devotions” 
or “worship services” are held. Do these times mean all they 
might to us as individuals or to our groups? If not, why not? 

One can, of course, take a casual attitude, viewing worship 
merely as one of many activities characterizing creatures 
called human. Groups, even under the roofs of churches and 
synagogues, may go for years listening as spectators to minis¬ 
ters or leaders, perhaps going through habitual customs such 
as rising, singing, and the like without thinking much about 
the meaning of it all. Campers may enjoy aesthetic responses 
to nature's wonders, without moving out of themselves to 
take the further step of answering to the Call of the Creator 
upon their own lives. 

Meanwhile, baffled, fearful, direction-hungry people all 
about us are asking for answers big enough to match their 
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need. Who of us is not frightened, lonely, bewildered? Even 
when many rush out after other goals, wistfully they wish that 
they might know if there is a God who cares, and if—and how 
they might find fellowship with him, and meaning and 
joy for their personal daily round. 

Tensions smolder in the world at large—where small groups 
want to find pathways to mutual understanding yet grow 
farther apart in smoking angers, and where millions in the 
many nations grovel and yearn that the chains of old war- 
ways might somehow be broken, that the blood shed on all 
battlefields and the bleeding hearts of all loved ones may not 
at last have been in vain and that before some awful instant 
of releasing the powers of doom, man might somehow rise 
and know “the things that belong to his peace.” 

How have our expanding knowledge of the physical uni¬ 
verse and our abilities, paltry as they are, to use its forces, 
come? Only as persons have patiently focused their minds, 
energies, time to the utmost upon its secrets. They have 
asked questions of the universe, and developed precision 
instruments for receiving answers. 

No less a call—but one demanding even greater dedica¬ 
tion—comes now for frontiersmen of the realm of the Spirit. 
We must seek, with more than scientific care and with com¬ 
mitment more than matching the great researchers of all 
time, for fuller understanding of communication with the 
Divine and with one another. What happens in worship and 
prayer? What helps may we employ, such as methods, aids, 
settings? But most importantly, how does God call and lead? 

The call is to venture personally , to “take the leap,” to risk 
all, to let ourselves go on the mercies of God, to widen our 
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thoughts by the concerns of God, to tender our spirits by the 
love of God. 

And the call is to venture in our groups, beyond merely put¬ 
ting on comfortable programs in beautiful settings with en¬ 
joyable music and messages. Suppose people’s consciences, 
God-prodded through strenuously sincere prayer together, 
should grow more sensitive about issues affecting neighbors 
of a different color, or nations of differing ideologies? Could 
we pray that we might go out from our worship services with 
more wisdom and even courage for taking stands? Suppose 
our status, as individuals and in the smaller or larger groups 
of which we are a part, became involved ... or our popu¬ 
larity ... or our purses. Could we, depending all the more 
upon the leading and strengthening which come only from 
above, follow through and never give up keeping on? 

Worship and prayer never leave us as we are . . . They call 
us to take pilgrim journeys in living, loving, serving, helping. 

Pioneers through all ages have had to be those who were 
able to “take it.” Pioneering of the least costly kind is in 
geography, even in space. Pioneering in human relations and 
in God-relations is infinitely more costly. 

But this kind makes the most difference , for it leads 
straight to the roots of sins and wrongs that spawn the evils 
which cause destruction and suffering, and it leads to the God 
who holds all worlds in his hand, and his Son the Christ who 
can meet all crises. 

We all know in sober truth that our world may now be at 
its last bending-time in all history, unless personalities come 
forth, God-led, to show a better way. The trumpet sounds 
over the hill. 
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The world can be saved by one thing, and that is worship. 
For to worship is to quicken the conscience by the holiness 
of God, 

To feed the mind with the truth of God, 

To purge the imagination by the beauty of God, 

To open the heart to the love of God, 

To devote the will to the purpose of God .* 1 

* 1 All numbered notes are found at the end of the book by chapters. 








I. FORWARD STEPS IN 
PERSONAL PRAYER LIFE 


We can never expect to understand or define all that hap¬ 
pens when we pray and worship. But each new experience 
shows us more. We are like Columbus landing on a new 
bit of territory, little dreaming of the vast continent lying 
beyond. 

But more importantly, we become more. We learn a bit 
more, each time we pray or gather with others in worship, 
about what God is like. We learn a bit more about what it 
means to be persons and how God works with persons and 
how persons, under God, may work with one another. We use 
helps that have come to us from the Bible and from others 
of earlier times and now. But above all human resources, the 
Eternal God is our Teacher. 

Why, then, do not more of us pray more often? Why do 
not our daily lives and our decisions in groups small and 
great give more evidence of our having been with God? 

One practical, embarrassing reason is that we fail to set 
aside regular times for daily devotion. Who of us has not said 
to himself, “Soon I will set up a plan”? But we may put off 
doing so for a lifetime. Douglas Steere says that persons lack- 
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ing daily prayer times for spiritual inbreathing are as souls 
without air. Problems are involved in providing for ourselves 
such times. Let us face and deal with them as best we can. 

Time 

"So busy.” Next question, "Doing what?” Can we find time 
for doing what we most want to do? The habit may be hard 
to start. At first, too, our minds may wander, flitting from one 
to another task to be done. But as we earnestly seek to "focus 
Godward,” somehow God seems to work through unknown 
laws of our mental life and we grow in powers of concentra¬ 
tion. Less time is wasted in woolgathering, or in "getting 
down” to the Center. Our prayer may grow deeper in shorter 
time-periods. But likewise we shall want to adventure further, 
so that we shall find still more time. 

When is our best time? Each one must answer for himself. 
Some people like a prayer-period first thing in the morning 
when minds are fresh. The day is different, they will say, 
when they have begun it with God. Martin Luther wrote: 

By the grace of God I desire to lay down the rule not to speak 
to man until I have spoken with God; not to do anything with 
my hand until I have been upon my knees; not to read letters or 
papers until I have read something of the Holy Scriptures. . . . 
Too much work without corresponding prayer. . . . Today 
setting myself to pray, the Lord forthwith seems to set a holy dew 
upon my soul. . . . Was enabled to spend part of Thursday in 
the church praying. Have had great help in study since then . 1 

The very personal discipline of your time, your moods, 
and your emotions to make possible a daily devotional period 
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develops strength of spirit. When habit patterns are estab¬ 
lished, you feel a pang of lostness without your regular prayer 
period. 

Some people keep a brief morning time (as a kind of 
“grace” for the day) and then a longer, less hurried period in 
the twilight time, or in the evening before going to bed. We 
each must seek to understand our own temperament and 
need. Our prayer time should not be when we are least keen 
and alert! 

We marvel at the vast insights about God, daily life, loving 
neighbors, and national righteousness that have come to us 
from our spiritual forefathers of Bible times. Maybe one 
secret was that they took time; they gave their lives and all 
their dealings a “time exposure to the Infinite.” 

We may not follow quiet vocations such as keeping sheep 
on the hillsides. But despite our rushed ways and days, the 
same laws of the spirit hold: that as we learn to “be still” 
do we come to know that “he is God. . . ” This is more 
than intellectual and emotional knowing. Unconscious mo¬ 
tives and acts are affected. Unworthy attitudes and ways drop 
away as dead leaves vanish when spring brings new life. 
Greater love animates our hearts, so that we find time for 
kindlier actions, too. 

We know that such life-transforming possibilities await us. 
Can we not then take the simple, practical step of charting 
some periods that can be kept regularly, free, private, and for 
God alone? 

When we read our Bibles or devotional helps, we need 
time to prepare our thoughts before beginning, and then after 
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praying, as we get ready for transition into the busy affairs 
of our day. 

When there is good news, a glad surprise, a dream ful¬ 
filled, a hoped-for response, we need time to thank God. 

When grief comes, or fear grips, or vexation poisons, we 
need time to let the infinite Quietness of God and his healing 
Love assure and direct us. 

When we become caged in small self-concerns or grow 
steely and unsympathetic or pass by on the other side from 
where someone is suffering, we need time for God to stretch, 
limber, and tender our thoughts. 

Today, as in all times past, we grow only as we “take 
time to be holy.” In our youth and adult groups, let us not be 
so busy having meetings that we fail to chart special times 
to seek growth in worship life—through discussing, quiet 
waiting in silence, sharing, Bible study, and learning of others' 
aids. 

But any group grows in its worship-life only as its members 
grow. Some persons ask, “Does ‘practicing the Presence’ 2 or 
‘praying without ceasing’ 3 mean that I do not need to set 
aside a special time for prayer?” “We can pray at any mo¬ 
ment,” say others. But do they? Without that habitual time 
for attuning thoughts to God, do we not tend to get wrapped 
up in lesser concerns—to forget to pray? “Only when I have 
first dedicated the day do I find myself sending those little 
‘flash prayers’ all through the day,” contributes one. “I com¬ 
pare prayer-time to light,” suggests another; “after the quiet 
time, persons, problems, and even things of my day have a 
different ‘look’—a more ‘God-illumined’ view, somehow.” 

From giant devotional spirits of the past come whimsical 
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phrases, descriptive of what we, too, experience: “swift 
darts of longing love,” “exclamation points of prayer,” ejacula- 
lations,” “nosegays” to lend their fragrance all through the 
day. 4 The hallowing of prayer affects attitudes, actions, re¬ 
actions. 

As one picks up a pencil to write, he prays that the words it 
forms may be in line with God’s loving will and in no way 
harmful. As one bakes bread, he does it “unto the Lord,” 
thankful for the good smell and the joy of feeding one’s dear 
ones. Driving a car, running a vacuum sweeper, matching 
bolts on an assembly line or ploughing a farm—one thanks 
the Giver for life and motion, strength, and the sacramental 
privilege of constructive work. 

Place 

Privacy is hard to come by in crowded apartments, homes, 
or dormitories. Let us ask co-operation from others involved 
in not interrupting us at our specified times. Where we 
can be sure of privacy, we can perhaps arrange for ourselves 
helpful settings or reminders, using symbols particularly 
meaningful in associations to us. 

But we cannot always be alone. Through determination, 
we can practice mentally entering “the little postern gate” as 
Walter Rauschenbusch said, so that “we can be where God 
is.” 5 Even in crowds, we may thus be “alone” with God. 
G. A. Studdert-Kennedy said, “Create a secret chamber in the 
innermost core of yourselves.” When you wish to pray in 
uninspiring surroundings, you can call to the mind’s eye 
remembered pictures of beautiful scenes; you can imagine 
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Galilee and a young, fearless prophet who walked there; you 
can picture a hilltop, the sea. 

Muriel Lester enjoys a morning walk, feeling the steady 
rhythm of stepping along and thanking God for pulsing life 
and fresh air. But usually for most of us, a quiet spot apart 
is necessary for a deep and growing devotional life. 

Aids 

Our Bibles are probably our first, and most vital, aid. If we 
are not so familiar with our Bibles that we can turn to favored 
passages, we can grow in familiarity through use of them. 
Each of us no doubt has passages of special personal meaning. 
Rather than merely “reading through” mechanically, we 
would plan to use such passages, and search ever for new ones, 
to inspire our thoughts and set them into motion in prayer. 
The Psalms are especially rich in devotional guidance. We can 
study our Bibles (reading and thinking through historical por¬ 
tions, law, writings, prophets) in times set aside for learning. 

Many like to purchase copies of their church hymnals 
(here is a good idea for gifts). Reading the words of hymns 
(or singing them over in one’s mind) will help bring-new 
thoughts, and enable us particularly to express our praise. We 
may find in unfamiliar hymns words that lift our thoughts to 
new meanings. When later certain hymns we have used in 
private are sung in group worship, we enter into their meaning 
more fully. 

We collect poetry, stories, or prose passages for use in our 
devotions. We do not need mdny materials; an especially 
vital quotation may be used over and over again, as an es- 
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pecially meaningful verse of Scripture. The insight grows 
with use. Our object is not to “read over” much material, for 
that is not prayer or worship. Sometimes the reading of some¬ 
thing stills and quiets our thoughts, or opens up avenues for 
us to think about further or to adventure upon in prayer. 

We may write—or paint or compose—worship aids of our 
own! Some jot down thoughts that have come to them after 
their prayer-time. Some keep little “devotional diaries.” These 
may prove helpful later, especially in times when we are 
blue and discouraged. Too, from our personal devotions thus 
we may develop aids that could be used in group worship. 
Probably thoughts that have come from the depths of our 
own hearts will help others our own age in their worship. 

Attitudes 

Preparation of spirit is more important than preparation of 
place for prayer and worship. We shall turn presently to a 
consideration of hindrances that may hold back our prayer 
and group worship. But we can first measure our attitudes in 
approaching prayer with Jesus' teachings: 

Seeking God’s will and not our own. Mark 14:32-42. 

Not praying for show, or in spirit of pride. Matthew 6: 
5-15. 

Not being self-satisfied. Luke 18:9-14. 

Remembering not only friends but enemies. Matthew 
5:43—45. 

What other passages illuminate what Jesus taught about 
prayer? 
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Throughout the Old Testament, the accounts of the Al¬ 
mighty’s dealings with his covenant people are resonant with 
his power, purpose, and providence, and in turn with the 
people’s trembling awe and their need to make new turnings 
from time to time as they found their personal and com¬ 
munity ways out of focus toward him or as prophets called 
them strenuously back. The entire Bible pulsates with the 
note of the fearsome holiness of God and his steadfast love 
( chesed ) in the same breath, not as two opposites. De¬ 
manded of us, his creatures, is utter honesty, and courage to 
"make the turning,” to face the Light, to feel the stab of such 
limitless love as to make us all the more ashamed of our sins 
and shortcomings. Demanded of us, too, is forgiveness to 
neighbor. No exceptions to this condition are allowed. Can we 
not sense why? Because once we risk openness to God, our 
ego-pride melts and concern for others is generated. Forgive¬ 
ness (from God to self through others, or from God to 
others through self) opens the way for the traffic of vital 
love. This is his difference-making power! Soul searching, 
then, helps us to "purify the springs” of our prayer life. 

Further, regarding inner attitudes or blockages about which 
we are given control (while in unimaginable and inde¬ 
scribable ways the Divine works in his good time, according 
to his purposes): what of doubts? If our questions are in¬ 
tellectual, by rigorous study, devotional meditation, and dis¬ 
cussion we can find ourselves called forth mentally to larger 
perspectives and insights. But rather than trying to set all 
questions straight before praying, might we not find through 
praying that insights will be born that perhaps could come in 
no other way? If our doubting or despairing is "existential,” 
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as some would say, probing the Styxian depths and making 
us come to grips with these sentient beings we call ourselves, 
a subtle temptation lurks—a very dangerous one. So dark 
is this valley that we can easily persuade ourselves that our 
vocation here is to accustom our eyes to darkness, to think 
and speak of how dark it is, to sense the pain of our alone- 
ness to the uttermost like an exposed nerve. But this is the 
polar opposite of Bible teaching, and the meaning of our 
faith. We dare move to the existential depth of awareness, 
yes, but rather than indulging in cultic despair (the ultimate 
of self-pity) we think of God rather than self, we look up¬ 
ward rather than inward! And in that moment, if trustingly 
we hold our total lives utterly and honestly open and “limber” 
to his leading, we are drawn—maybe imperceptibly at first, 
but strongly, even as the moon draws tides. 

The test of sincerity, thus, is required of all of us. No 
“cover up a little and it won’t show.” Before God, no camou¬ 
flage. Surrender means willingness to let God see all the way 
in. A newly Christian African girl prayed, “O God, light a 
candle in my heart, that I may see to sweep the rubbish from 
thy dwelling place.” “Just as I am without one plea.” No 
play acting, no pretending. We may fool some of the people 
some of the time, but we cannot fool ourselves or our God. 
Putting on pious faces as we near the sanctuary does not 
make us religious. Singing with gusto does not mean that we 
are praising God. Even “leading” in prayer does not mean 
that we are praying. About this attitude of existential honesty 
and sincerity, we can do something. 

“But suppose,” someone asks, “that I really want to pray, 
but on this particular occasion I cannot seem to get ‘in the 
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mood' and I don't seem to fee., the right emotions. What 
should I do, leave the room?" No! God knows if we want 
to find and be found of him. He finds us. We do not have to 
"feel" in some particular way. (For too long, perhaps, and too 
much we've indulged looking inward, using emotions as a 
barometer of spiritual vitality.) Rather, religion is measured 
by inward intent y our eager God-reaching in humble love. 
"Ye that do truly and earnestly seek . . The little girl had 
the right attitude when she said, "I try to make my thoughts 
go with my prayer." God-centered prayer does not take time 
for self-interested introspection, to check as to whether cer¬ 
tain emotions are felt. One girl said, "I used to pray, but I 
didn't get a ‘bang' out of it, so I decided there was no use." 
Rather, let us see to it that our very expectations get out of 
the way, make room for the workings of the Spirit, for in true 
prayer we are prayed through. Former feelings may be 
breathed through transformingly. Rather than asking for 
rosy glow sensations or peace of mind palliatives, let there be 
a steady, self-losing centering upon God! From small , " selfy " 
attitudes , prepare a Highway for our God! 

God’s initial act of grace ... is to show to man his sinfulness 
in such a way that man, seeing himself thus, in abhorrence 
strips off his masks, and exposes himself as he is wholly to 
God, imploring forgiveness. 6 

Who can describe the Ways of the Spirit, the whisperings 
of the "still, small voice" above our clamorings? But each 
of us can know "from the inside . . . out" that we have 
been helped to grow, as a tree by rivers of water, each tree in 
its unique unfolding ways. 
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Worship is like a tree, reaching upward for the higher rain. 
Who ever knew a tree to reach in vain? 7 

Another less worthy motive is to worship and pray for fear 
of what might happen to us in this life or the next if we did 
not, or for reward here or in eternity—“what we shall get out 
of it.” When we start with this motive, we might find our¬ 
selves as a next step trying to persuade God to come over to 
“our side,” or to give us what we want . . . rather than ask¬ 
ing ever humbly what he would have us become. 

Or we may turn toward God, but only halfway, wanting to 
hold on to our independence and our pet pursuits. We may 
put off the time of true surrender: “Thy kingdom come—but 
not yet!” 8 “Begin with the other fellow, please.” “Try me 
tomorrow.” Or we may be spiritually lazy, clutching the easy 
back seat, not wanting to be called upon to “do anything.” 
We wish not to engage in such disciplines of spirit as will be 
necessary for spiritual growth and athleticism. 9 We fear that 
real prayer may cost the making of some changes in our 
usual way of life. 

Or, in our customary worship services, we may become 
preoccupied with forms and procedures we “like,” efficiency 
and organization we “enjoy,” until the work becomes our 
own and “God cannot get through.” 

Or we may have become inoculated, through years of “not 
expecting much to happen” so that we find it hard to lift our 
spirits in expectation as we begin to pray. 

Or, to summarize, we may not yet be willing to come with 
our total selves, that the God who seeks such to worship him 
may fill us with his power and call us to his frightening new 
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paths of service. “Ye shall seek me, and find me, when ye 
shall search for me with all your heart/' 10 

Yes, Lord, I will follow . . . But first let me straighten 
things out before I come. You know how it is, Lord. I must 
collect all that is due me and, of course, I must pay all my 
debts. I cannot leave these matters untended. It will take only 
a little time, Lord, then I shall follow thee. 

Yes, Lord, I will heed thy call . . . But first let me go to 
my family. To them I must say farewell. Let me linger awhile. 
After I have done this, Lord, then I shall follow thee. 11 

An attitude of unforgiveness toward others , or of unreadi¬ 
ness to accept God’s forgiveness of ourselves may hold back 
our worship and prayer-life. Our guilt may make us ashamed 
and afraid to venture toward the Presence. We may tremble 
just outside the door. But God has not shut us out. We turn 
ourselves away. Forgiveness is there if we but claim it, and 
show our sincerity by a forgiving spirit to all. When we center 
our thoughts upon ourselves and our sinfulness, we are as 
wheels spinning the more deeply into mud. Or we may lack 
courage to face ourselves in absolute honesty, retreating into 
various escapisms or rationalizations, or attempting to per¬ 
suade ourselves that we are no worse than these, our neighbors. 
Only utter soul searching and resolute confession will free 
our spirits for fresh communion, for the God who cares meets 
our hesitant, awkward, unsure steps. The Shepherd comes 
looking for his wayward sheep. The prodigal's father looks 
yearningly for his return. God bears the real burden. 

But none of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were the waters crossed. 
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Nor how dark was the night that the Lord went through 

Ere he found the sheep that was lost . 12 

Another self-centered attitude is to seek the Adventure of 
worship and prayer for our own sake. Mindful that God has 
gifts beyond what we have yet received, we begin a prayer: 

Father, we would not miss this Adventure of commun¬ 
ing with thee. We realize that thou hast made us more 
than machines or animals, that thou hast given us spirit 
and freedom, and this mysterious yearning for communica¬ 
tion with thy Spirit. Give us power and peace, then, as we 
pray . . . 

but now a bigger prayer rises in our thoughts ... as if God 
himself were helping us to learn better how to pray, for that 
first was scarcely a prayer at all! We were thinking mostly of 
ourselves and what we wanted. When we turn to think 
mostly of God, we can no longer stop with asking what would 
help us feel joyful or grow, for God is Love. Love is over all. 
Love, melting our selfishness, creates within us something 
bigger, more Godlike: concern for others. Like a boat lifted 
on a tide coming in, we are brought upward to a larger view 
where we see all lives bound up together under God. We can 
no longer ask for ourselves what we would not wish shared. 
We cannot ask forgiveness if we are unwilling to forgive. 
Now a larger prayer wells up: 

Our Father, who lovest all . . . teach me more truly 
how to pray . . . not for my sake, but for thy sake and 
others’ sake. Lead me in thy Plan for all. Teach me to 
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love thee and to love all in thee. Help me to learn to give 

and live for thee and for all of thine. Amen. 

And now, as we venture further into learning more about 
worship and prayer, may we continue to hold this attitude as 
a compass pointing ever true. 

Augustine said long ago in his Confessions, “Blessed is he 
who loves Thee, and his friend in Thee, and his enemy for 
Thee. For he alone loses no one dear to him, to whom all are 
dear in him who can never be lost/' 

Prayer in Times of Particular Urgency 

Danger threatens. Need prods. Grief stabs. We are led to 
pray with particular intensity, as a burning glass draws into 
itself rays from the sun. 

How often Lincoln's words may have been true of us, that 
“the soul goes to its knees when there is nowhere else to go." 
We know we ought always to pray and not wait for times 
when we are faint. Do we? But even if we have not prayed 
regularly, this should not keep us from praying in special 
need. Groups, too, experience catastrophic happenings: 
death, disappointments, dreams dashed to pieces, even danger 
(such as a camp in a forest fire). 

Douglas Horton suggests the picture of a swimmer, swept 
off a small boat into a lake. Would he pause, first, to analyze 
the nature of air? to recall the chemical formula for water? 
to phrase definitions of swimming? He would struggle to 
find air, and finding, he would breathe it—gladly, fully. He 
would “experience" the air as the element for which his 
lungs were made, and which he could not live without. “So 
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the Christian worshiper knows that he could not exist with¬ 
out God as revealed in Christ ." 13 

Because God, in compassion infinite and incomprehensi¬ 
ble, knows our need, and “remembers that we are dust/' he 
gives according to the measure of his love (not in proportion 
to the frantic fever of our beseeching). We should pray 
prayers of petition boldly and honestly, in need. God knows. 

No one can explain “answers" to prayer on life rafts, in 
burning hotels, or at death's door. For a few dramatic situa¬ 
tions publicized, there may be hundreds where divine help 
was falling like the dew, scarcely recognized; or where the 
very operation of this love necessitated a still further suffering 
or difficulty on the part of the one praying. “My thoughts are 
not as your thoughts," says the Lord. 

One asks, “But surely, if we have not been praying all 
along, we have no right to pray frantically in time of 
trouble. That would not be good sportsmanship with God, 
would it?" We should pray. He knows our need, even the 
need below the surface one, to pray. 

But, even in emergencies, should we not seek to keep 
central —not our selfish clamoring problem—but a loving 
trust in God who wills the best for us at all times. Prayer is 
not to enlist extra resources from Up Yonder for our own 
ends. 

Praying in a spirit of love for God and others and accept¬ 
ance of self even in one's trouble is more than a dutiful 
tacking onto our prayers, “if it be thy will." If our prayer- 
habit is to seek ever to will first the loving Will of God, 
then in emergency we will mean this, too. In his Presence is 
answer; in his Will is our peace. 
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Learning to Pray Through Praying 

God is not merely the “Thou” whom we address in prayer. 
He is the “I” who addresses us . . . 

The profoundest discovery that the human heart can make 
is that one is not alone in an unfriendly universe. As Brown¬ 
ing said, 

So, the All-Great, were the All-Loving too— 

So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, “O heart I made, a heart beats here ! 14 

As the sheep in the story could never wander so far away 
but that the shepherd would keep on searching, so we are 
never beyond the reach of God’s call. Diognetus wrote many 
centuries ago, “God is love—nourisher, father, counselor, 
teacher, physician, light, mind, honor, glory, strength, and 
life—who takes away all anxieties. God wants us, each one 
of us: he wants us to believe in his love .” 15 

He has planted within us yearning for communication, a 
potential responsiveness to the Great Responder. Evelyn 
Underhill suggests that in some sense perhaps all life has its 
own levels of response, a thought also found in certain 
Psalms: 

Worship, in all its graces and kinds, is the response of the 
creature to the Eternal; nor need we limit this definition to 
the human sphere. There is a sense in which we think of the 
whole life of the Universe, conscious and unconscious, as an 
act of worship, glorifying its Origin, Sustainer, and End . 16 

We human beings did not invent worship and prayer. As 
personal love, God bends to the orbit of our weakness and 
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need, bidding us to righteousness, and supplying our lack. As 
the lisping efforts of a child to make itself understood are 
caught and interpreted by the loving insights of a parent, so 
our faltering human efforts to pray seem grasped by a Love 
greater. William Law once said, “The sun meets not the 
springing bud that stretches toward him with half the cer¬ 
tainty as God, the source of all good, communicates himself 
to the soul that longs to partake of him /' 17 A girl wrote, 

I have just found God . . . 

After all these years of search, 

Trying to find some obscure way, 

Seeking wise men, going to church; 

Then suddenly I knew he was a part 
Of me, myself . . . the only Life I had. 

And there, deep down in my heart, 

I have found God . 18 

The Divine Activity Far Beyond Our Own 

God establishes special pathways to each of us, for com¬ 
munication with himself—pathways uniquely ours. He has 
not bestowed life, energy, sensitivity, and need and left us 
to weather our way in a cold, bewildering universe alone. 
“Speak to him for he hears, and spirit with spirit can meet .” 19 

Several may be gathered in a worship service together. 
Each may experience God’s love and call in a different way, 
yet for each the experience is authentic, real. One needs a 
quieting of anxious fears. Another needs prodding challenge. 
At times our worship may be for us like a spring shower: 
quickening, vivifying, releasing within us springs of for¬ 
giveness as we are forgiven. At times our worship may 
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comfort, reassure. At times it may startle and thunder 
through us, calling us up out of ourselves to new concerns 
and self-giving: “For he knows our need.” A tap on the 
shoulder may be for us alone. 

Nor need we have all the answers to all our questions, 
even about belief, before we can begin praying. We start 
just where we are. A college girl related at a conference how 
for years she had struggled to learn about God, trying to 
arrange her beliefs in neat structures, and meanwhile feeling 
unable to pray. One day, a couplet she chanced upon gave 
her a new thought about God, a new invitation: 

Who takes one step toward God through doubtings dim, 

God will advance a thousand miles in blazing light to him . 20 

We experience what we can never fully explain: that 
when we reach trustfully Godward in our prayer and worship, 
we are “answering back” to One who has first called us. Have 
you ever awakened from a dream, tremblingly sure your 
name was being called? The beloved Negro spiritual whis¬ 
pers, “Hush, hush. Somebody's calling my name . . .” An¬ 
other says, “I'll be somewhere, listening . . ” 

Our need, then, is not so much to find definitions in 
scientific exactness, but to launch forth from where we are. 
As an artist develops a picture, brush stroke after brush 
stroke, so our living concepts of God and worship and prayer 
will grow. 

As an aid for the growing, we recall high and special 
moments when somehow we knew for a surety that we were 
not alone, that our lives were encountered, made different. 

As we read our Bibles or hymnals or materials such as are 
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found here or in other sources, echoes reverberate within us 
and we exclaim, “Why, I have experienced something like 
this, too!” Value these holy insights. They point directions, 
as climbing to a hilltop opens far vistas before our eyes. 

Times come when, as we set ourselves to pray, we conclude 
that we are “just not in the mood.” Or we try earnestly, yet 
find ourselves groping. Our prayers don’t seem to rise “into 
orbit.” Testimony from the spiritual giants of the past, as 
well as from almost everyone with whom we may talk, is 
that people do have times of fog, maybe “dark nights of the 
soul .” 21 But continuing steadfast through darkness is one test 
of our trust; and we grow imperceptibly meanwhile. Our 
feeble efforts are not all! In Michelangelo’s painting, the 
Hand of God reaches actively and powerfully toward the 
faltering hand of Adam . . . 

Let me no more my comfort draw 
From my frail hold of thee; 

In this alone rejoice with awe 
Thy mighty grasp of me . 22 

Nor do we realize the awesome truth of God’s reach to us 
more keenly than when we get off on the wrong trail. We 
agonize in guilt and remorse. We sink into bleak despair. 
After a time we may give up, and grow lazy, even forget 
God. Yet “even there shall thy hand lead me and thy right 
hand shall hold me .” 23 We may think we can run away, 
willfully whisking ourselves at speed through space, or busy¬ 
ing ourselves with multitudinous trivia. Even so, the tug of 
the Eternal is there, like the moon’s pull on the tides. 

For God seeks from us response, “he seeketh such to 
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worship him.” He gives us our role to play, as he does more 
than his part: this is the covenant relation. We are bidden to 
turn toward him, to ask, seek, knock, hunger, thirst. Flowers 
blossom into what they were created to become, by following 
the sun with their faces. For the little we do, how much is 
done for us! For the little “apertures” we hold up (as Evelyn 
Underhill says ), 24 how much light! 

Revelation's not so much 
The light or voice; the clue 
Is just the very fact you've stopped 
And God's caught up with you . 25 

As we look out over the ocean, we know that beyond the 
farthest horizon we can see, it stretches on and on, deep, full. 
So, 

We can see only a little of God's loving, 

Just a few rich treasures from his mighty store, 

But out there, far beyond our mind’s horizon. 

There's more, immeasurably more . 26 

Steps or Stages in Personal Prayer 

Much research nowadays is on “communication”—how 
people first began to talk and then write; how much is con¬ 
veyed through gestures; what can be expressed or suggested 
through arts. Actually, though persons have tried since time 
began, no doubt, to “get across” meanings to each other, we 
as yet know but little; but we sense, through our common 
daily efforts and research, enough to know that there must 
be underlying laws or principles . 27 

The entire Bible, and garnered aids from the great ones of 
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all ages, teach us much about ways of communicating with 
one another and with God. Special insight is found in Isaiah 
6:1-8 and in the prayer Jesus taught, Luke 11:1-4, and in the 
prayer Jesus prayed, John 17:1-26, for his friends. We may 
compare the “stages” described in these with stages or steps 
of experience that take place when we meet and converse 
with a human friend: 

Suppose you are walking down the street. You look up, 
and see a friend approaching. He is one whose friendship 
you value highly; it is of worth ... You are glad to see 
this friend. 

As you meet, you exchange greetings. You may wish to 
thank your friend for some communication or gift, or 
simply to express joy in the friendship. But you think of 
something you have done or failed to do that must have 
hurt. You feel guilty, remorseful. It is hard now for you to 
look your friend in the eye. But this friendship means so 
much to you that you do not wish to lose it. You gather 
courage and express your regret and sorrow. To your amaze¬ 
ment, though you know you are undeserving of such a 
response, he smiles and through his hurt and perhaps 
tears offers you genuine forgiveness. Now you wish more 
than ever to do something for this friend, to live up to 
what he hopes in you, to help him know how grateful you 
are for what he has done for you. You express sincere desire 
to please him henceforward. You part in mutual “cove¬ 
nant,” and deeper understanding. 28 

As we have said, any human analogy is weak; all we can 
do is to think outward from our human friendships to the 
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infinitely greater communication with God. As Isaiah sug- 
gests (in Chapter 6), we find ourselves going through 
natural steps: 

Personal need, and inner readiness—6:1 
Recognition of the Presence of the Lord—6:1,2 
Joining in glorious praise—6:3,4 
Sense of sinfulness and confession—6:5 
Cleansing and renewal—6:6,7 
Challenge and call to service—6:8 
Answering dedication—6:8 

We do not mean that every time we pray or worship we 
experience all these steps. Sometimes our experience may be 
primarily that of confession and cleansing. Sometimes we 
may make of our prayer-time a praise-time, thinking of many 
things for which we are thankful and using psalms or hymns 
of praise. But for full-rounded depth of worship or prayer we 
need, to summarize the steps in a pattern, the Upreach, the 
Inward Look and Confession, and the Outreach in Dedica¬ 
tion. Or, we may use the terms Recognition of God, Renewal 
from God, and Response in God’s love toward others. 

Similarly, we may chart the steps or stages in the prayer 
Jesus taught the disciples. Have we become so familiar with 
the words of the Lord's Prayer that we do not think it anew 
each time we pray? And do we always strive to pray it and 
not merely say it? 

Along with it, we may read afresh the prayer of Jesus for 
those disciples whom he had been training, and with whom 
he was leaving his trust and terrific tasks, the prayer in John 
17. 
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A young girl “wrote out” her own thoughts as she tried to 
pray: 

I was lost... all alone . .. 

One night I began to pray. 

I asked God to help me— 

Help me forget myself and think of others. 

I asked God to forgive me¬ 
lt was hard for me to admit my faults to the Infinite. 

I asked God to lead me— 

Lead me on the right paths of service. 

Again I asked forgiveness— 

Forgiveness because I did not always follow obediently. 

I prayed for my friends and enemies— 

Friends and enemies who also need strength, tolerance, 
guidance. 

I prayed for our leaders— 

Leaders who need strength which only God can give. 

My request: God’s forgiveness— 

Forgiveness for their shortcomings. 

I asked him to take me as I was with my few talents and 
many faults. 

To use and control me as his will commands . 29 

Can you trace the inward steps of spirit, in this story of one 
young person’s experience? 

A group of young people who lived by the seashore worked 
out a description of stages of prayer, using the analogy of 
swimming: 

Relaxation and trust. “Let go . . . let God.” When one 
is trying to learn to swim, one is tempted to try to make 
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oneself stay afloat, and to thrash wildly about in the water. 
This causes one to sink. One must first lie quietly on the 
water, surrendering to the mysterious laws of gravitation in 
the water, and getting the feel of being borne up by some¬ 
thing bigger than oneself. “Underneath are the everlasting 
arms.” When we pray, we let go our own selfish striving. We 
try to let go, even, of the frantic concerns we may wish to 
pray about. We may repeat to ourselves great verses of 
Scripture that remind us that God cares, is our refuge and 
strength, and that we are in his unceasing love and Plan. It 
is one thing to remind ourselves mentally that “our times are 
in God's hands," 30 and that around our incompleteness and 
need is his wholeness and sufficiency. It is a step of courage 
of spirit to “let him take over." Kierkegaard, the Danish 
writer, spoke of “risking" ourselves with a leap of courage 
over 70,000 fathoms, open only to God. 31 

Breathing in. As fresh air quickens and renews our bodies, 
so quiet, deep breathing in of great thoughts of God and his 
love and goodness supplies our enfeebled spirits. We may at 
this stage recall passages of Scripture, hymns, or poetry that 
move our spirits to wonder and awe. We may read devotional 
aids with fresh eagerness, concentrating our powers of im¬ 
agination upon meanings we find. But we turn beyond all 
such helps, and open the windows and doors to God him¬ 
self. With thoughts attuned, like arrows strung to the mark, 
we seek. W"e affirm his Presence, knowing that he is the 
Father Jesus revealed, and knowing that he is even now 
answering our inmost prayers and needs—even those which 
lie beneath the level of conscious will. 
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As we practice devotions, we grow in the habit of “recog¬ 
nition/ We see in beauties of nature, not mere symmetry 
or color aesthetically, but evidence of a Creative Planner, 
and we thank him for eyes to see and hearts to grow aware. 
We recognize God at work in persons, whatever their color 
or nation or creed. In a crowded store or on a busy street 
corner, we look at tense faces as belonging to our brothers 
and sisters in God’s one family and we breathe a prayer for 
them in his love. We pause to count blessings and realize 
with awe how measureless is his Providence to us. We realize 
anew each time we pray that God the Father loves each of 
us individually with “all the love there is,” and that “every¬ 
thing the living God can do for us, he is doing.” 32 

Breathe on me, breath of God, 

Fill me with life anew, 

That I may love what thou dost love 
And do what thou wouldst do . 33 

Breathing out. As God has planned that we may breathe 
out the poisonous carbon dioxide and breathe in life-giving 
oxygen anew, so when we make confession in sincerity of sins 
and shortcomings for which we are in “true and hearty 
repentance,” God’s mercy and forgiveness reach to the 
depths and take away the wrongdoing, creating within us 
cleaner hearts and renewing a “right” spirit within us. We 
are not supposed to brood morbidly over our sins and weak¬ 
nesses, nor yet are we supposed to take them lightly. Rather, 
we must face them in utter honesty, in all their horror. We 
must be really sorry. We must want, with our whole hearts 
and not just a part of ourselves, to be transformed and led to 
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a level beyond such behavior or even such thoughts. We 
must purpose, God helping us, to try to lead a new life. 

Because we fail and fall into sin each day—some of which 
sins we may know consciously, and some we may not know 
but they have become a part of us through evils in society 
and general selfishness and greed—we need ever and again 
to make confession. We need to examine our lives in the 
light of the Presence, sternly and earnestly and obediently. 

But having confessed we need then to trust God anew. 
We do not need, as did Pilgrim in Bunyan's story, to pick up 
the heavy burden of sin again after having prayed. We need 
so to let God's forgiving power operate within that we be¬ 
come led even to that difficult step of forgiving and accepting 
ourselves (when we know we are “unacceptable ) 34 because 
God's love now enfolds. Thereby we gain courage to take 
timid steps forward, now not in our own strength and pride, 
but seeking his. We pray, “God keep a clean wind blowing 
through my heart night and day." 35 We echo, from deep 
personal realization, 

There's a wideness in God's mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea. 36 

Preparation for action. Thus renewed, we seek attuning, 
that we may “love whom God loves," and be led to do what 
he would have us do. Such listening spirit is not merely 
passive; it is vibrantly active. We continue to try to still our 
anxious petitions and problems, to wait for diviner light. If 
we are still unsure as to which way to turn, we wait humbly 
or take tentatively the next step before our feet, not rushing 
willfully on in our own light. 
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The Spirit's operation within may cause painful stretching, 
bidding us let go of prejudiced attitudes, opening our eyes to 
needs unnoticed before. We may be called to tasks distasteful 
or harder than we think we can bear. 

Intercessory prayer rises naturally and eagerly. We are 
thankful for the privilege of praying for others. Differences 
are made in never-ending circle: differences in us when we 
are prayed for, and when we pray for others, differences in 
others when they are prayed for and when they pray for us. 
Jean Frederic Oberlin would slip from his horse and onto his 
knees as he neared the village Ban de la Roche, tears stream¬ 
ing down his cheeks as he agonized in prayer for his needy 
people; then he would go on, somehow nerved and guided, 
for the problems and calls ahead. Catherine of Siena prayed 
the night through for the souls of persons in high office deal¬ 
ing with destinies of multitudes. Daily she tended embittered 
lepers, and went to the execution block with doomed prison¬ 
ers. 

How can we slide glibly over our intercession with a “Bless 
all for whom it is our duty to pray?" Just whom do we mean? 
Name one. Is prayer “duty" or “privilege"? Should we not 
stop, think, and focus on individuals, groups, national, and 
international leaders, and “aim" our prayers through God's 
love constantly reaching toward all these all along? Some 
adopt a prayer calendar of persons for whom to pray each 
day, each week. Love is generated within us as we pray, and 
guidance for acting. Some day we may understand more 
about how these mysterious laws of the spirit work. 

The weary ones had rest, the sad had joy that day, 

And wondered how. 
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A workman whistling at his work had prayed, 

“Lord, bless them now/' 

Away in foreign lands they wondered how 
Their feeble words had power. 

At home the Christians, two and three, had met 
To pray an hour. 37 

Before rising from our personal prayer, we may think back 
through these questions . . . 

“What single act or stand has my faith demanded of me 
lately, or might today’s events call for?” 

“To what insistent call have I tried to turn a deaf ear?” 

“As Isaiah heard his particular assignment, am I sensing 
mine?” 

“Can I follow what I feel God would have me do, not 
with a resentful sense of duty, but with eagerness, continu¬ 
ing to pray, ‘Make thy will my wish’?” 


II. RELATING WORSHIP WITH 
ALL LIFE 


Where as many as two or three are gathered together, there 
a Presence may be in the midst. The “group” may be a newly 
married couple, dedicating their life-purposes and initiating 
the holy habit of shared prayer-time. Or it may be a large 
congregation meeting weekly for worship, or a conference 
which will offer a once-in-a-lifetime inspiration to the dele¬ 
gates. Most of the groups of which most of us are members, 
however, are fairly small—classes in the Sunday church 
school or departments or divisions; women’s circles or socie¬ 
ties; men’s groups; adult fellowships; youth fellowships; clubs 
or other gatherings where the central purpose is to seek and 
to follow God’s will and way. 

For such gatherings—and many more, of which these are 
but examples—worship services or devotions are often 
planned; and usually the members themselves do the plan¬ 
ning and participating rather than looking to a professional 
leader such as the minister, whose responsibility is the con¬ 
gregational worship service of the church. We have thought 
how important it is that not only the planners or leaders, but 
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all the members of such groups have some training in 
worship meanings and ways of entering actively into the 
meetings as worshipers. 

But over and above formal, planned times are those rare, 
high, and unforgettable moments when in gathered fellow¬ 
ship a sense of reverence begins to steal over the group— 

When Worship Comes Unbidden 

We cannot describe or define such times, nor can we say 
ahead just when they might “come.” But all in the group 
“know.” 

Each such time is unique. The background of experiences 
leading up to it will affect what is felt, and what expression 
will be made. No rules can be laid down as to how to recog¬ 
nize such moments or what to do when they come. We must 
simply keep alert, limber, and responsive. 

The wind blows where it will, and you hear the sound but 
cannot tell from whence it comes or where it goes. So is every¬ 
one who is born of the Spirit. 1 

The more sincerely the group members have entered into 
the planned-for times of devotion, and the more at ease 
they have grown with one another, the more likely it will be 
that they will respond to “winds of the Spirit at other times. 


Families in the Fellowship of Worship 

Members of a family know one another well. As they share 
glad or sad news, happy aspirations or perplexing problems, 
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they share religion , for religion has to do with all of life. Per¬ 
haps two basic types of experience lead us in our families to 
spontaneous prayer: (1) crisis times when we realize we are 
beyond our depth, and as a family need divine help in some 
special way; (2) glad times when hearts are made thankful, 
in some special sense, beyond the gratitude we express in 
grace at meals. 

All of us are aware that our families know us at our worst; 
hence we may feel acutely self-conscious and even em¬ 
barrassed when we attempt to phrase a prayer or meditation. 
This creates a barrier that in some families paralyzes the 
expression of spontaneous thoughts or prayers. This may be 
overcome only by honesty of confession, and in all relation¬ 
ships; only then is the spirit of each one freed to come forth 
with what he feels. Only in an “accepting” atmosphere 
where we take one another for what we are, “without one 
plea,” can any of us venture out of our shells to reveal to 
each other and to God our sorrows, our remorse, our need. 

Special occasions in families call for celebration or serious 
observance: the birthday of one, the death of a pet, a scholar¬ 
ship won, a musical instrument long saved for and at last 
purchased, the occasion of starting out on a vacation trip or 
returning safely, decisions about moving or choice of college 
or job or investment—regarding little problems and big ones, 
a family that prays together not only tends the more to stay 
together, but each member then can face his problems more 
secure in strength from Above and from all the other mem¬ 
bers of the family backing him up. Surely the young people 
going out from such families will continue to turn to God, 
and will always know that the family’s prayers and confidence 
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go with them . . . and in turn, they will bring such a spirit 
into the homes they themselves will found. 

There are times and possibilities for planned worship in 
families also. Grace at meals can be made a habit from 
earliest years. But it should not become mere routine with 
the same words each time. All in the family, even to the 
youngest, can contribute. All may bring new songs, prayers, 
and thoughts, gathered from camps, conferences, or “made 
up” for the family. In some homes, a longer period for 
sharing and worship is allowed after one of the meals when 
all will be unhurried (if that is possible—at least sometimes). 

Children and young people often enjoy preparing settings 
in their homes, using flowers or foliage or other aids from 
nature or pictures or symbols for which they will explain the 
meaning. Around these the family may gather for a silent 
moment or for quiet sharing. Particularly do the gTeat 
seasons of the church year offer happy occasions for family 
worship. The denominations suggest special helps for making 
these seasons meaningful in the family. In some of the de¬ 
nominational periodicals is found guidance for family quiet 
times. 

Worship at Camps and Other Outdoor Occasions 

Healing comes to tired, anxious lives as wider horizons stretch 
and “unwind” us, and far vistas beckon us to “come up 
higher.” Getting into old clothes, leaving behind time clocks 
and telephones, traffic and television, we give our spirits more 
chance to blossom and breathe in God’s good air. Camping 
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may be in a formal, organized setup (such as junior high, 
senior, adult, older adult), or one or more families may de¬ 
cide to “take a camping trip” together. Perceiving and en¬ 
joying together nature’s gifts along the way may lead almost 
imperceptibly to thankfulness to the Giver. Nature, too, gets 
rough at times; facing hazards together may lead us to 
prayers for help, or prayers of forgiveness for getting edgy 
and ornery with each other. Many young people, if asked 
to describe occasions when they knew through experience 
what worship means, will tell of “a morning quiet time in 
camp, with the whole world still and a mist rising from the 
lake” or “a walk to the hilltop with a counselor in silence.” 
For increasing numbers of adults (including those of the 
golden age), similar experiences have led to growing worship 
life. 

For campers of any age, there is the charm of the campfire, 
hallowed down the centuries since our Hebrew nomad an¬ 
cestors told in the flickering firelight the great old stories of 
the Faith and of the faithful. Sitting around the fire in the 
growing dark, with the welcome coolness descending and 
the embers burning low, we look up at the stars and know at 
the deepest levels of our being a kinship with the whole uni¬ 
verse. And as embers burn low and singing moves from the 
rollicking fun to quiet folk-melodies and haunting spirituals, 
we look at one another in a new, more hallowed light and 
marvel at the comforting closeness of being there in the circle 
together. 

There is no need for words to label or to take away from 
the fresh, unique vitality of each such experience. And there 
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is no need foi other, more formal materials (quotations, 
stories, hymns, meditations) to be used. The universe is the 
setting. Each cne’s thoughts supply the aids. As faces look 
skyward, hearts become more open to the Creator. The clay 
of our lives, grown crusty and distorted, becomes responsive 
in a new way to God's creative touch. 

Worship Times in the Daily Round 

One girl tells of a bus-load of students returning to campus 
after a victorious game in a neighboring community. After 
the shouting a ad singing, the mood could have turned to a 
raw hilarity, the telling of slightly off-color jokes, and such 
like. But someone in the back of the bus quietly started sing¬ 
ing Malotte’s 'The Lord's Prayer." Soon others were joining 
in. Then different ones started favorite familiar hymns. "It 
was so different from our usual trips," this girl remarked. 
"Somehow we all felt cleaner." 

Adults know such occasions also—although perhaps by 
adulthood we become more self-conscious about starting a 
song or prayer. In the everyday contacts of all of us, once 
in a while there come special moments that call for hallow¬ 
ing. Announcement may come of a catastrophe somewhere. 
Or something may happen to someone we know. Even 
though the persons around us may be of differing back¬ 
grounds, it may be fitting for someone to suggest quietly 
and naturally (certainly avoiding any pious tone), “Perhaps 
we need a moment of silence . . ." Or, one may bow his 
head in silent prayer and others may follow. Usually at such 
times we can trust silent communication. 
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Worship Related with Recreation 

Spirits mellowed by laughter are easily attuned to One who 
gives life abundant. Who of us does not remember a closing 
fellowship-circle, campfire, or open fireplace where we wanted 
to hold forever the inexpressible sense of belonging? After 
refreshments someone starts a folk song, and then in a little 
while a spiritual. A quieting steals over all. Whether or not 
there is a formal prayer or overt expression, surely thankful¬ 
ness to the Giver wells up—for the fun, for being alive, and 
for hope for the future. Young people have said that out of 
such times, rather than at more formal worship services, they 
began to feel a call upon their lives to serve God with their 
energies to bring more abundant life to others of his children 
who might not know this fun. 

Worship as We Give and Serve 

Probably most, if not all, of our classes, clubs, and groups of 
youth or adults adopt plans for sharing with others in some 
way—through direct contacts and helpfulness personally ad¬ 
ministered (as through nurses' aides, caring for children and 
aged, assisting with work-loads, calling), or through giving 
our money that others may express personally the concern we 
feel vicariously. 

Do we sometimes wax so enthusiastic about this or that 
plan that we may forget to pray? Perhaps we need guidance 
lest we fail to be sensitive to ways in which even our best 
projects may hurt the feelings of the very ones we are trying 
to help. Perhaps we need to confess our steelheartedness or 
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our laziness or our passing by on the other side. Perhaps we 
need to pray tc be delivered from temptation to give or serve 
for our own (cr our group’s) pride and glory. We are called 
to serve and give, if we would follow our Master who gave 
his daily life. Yet to venture to serve and give is a frightening 
responsibility 'implying response-ability). St. Vincent de 
Paul taught h:s little nurses to “give so that the poor can 
forgive the hand that gives to them.” 

Misundersta ridings, barriers, and tensions may exist in our 
groups regarding where and how we should give and serve. 
In a men’s brDtherhood some spoke enthusiastically about 
raising the pledge for missions. But others repeated that “our 
first job is at home.” Argument, or even attempted per¬ 
suasion, woulc probably fail. But “devotional” approaches 
might help: times for quiet meditation; constant exposure to 
the Life of him who teaches love and wholesome methods for 
serving and giving; and the impact of radiant selfless per¬ 
sonalities now engaged in missions work. 

One group, eager to make a “Christian witness” in the 
area of race relations, was about to rush out impulsively with 
an ill-advised project that could have entrenched resistance 
and caused h;.rm to the long-range cause. We may thank 
God and pray for some of the great leaders of different races 
who show vision, courage to endure, steadfast commitment 
to high purposes, tolerance toward intolerance, and creative 
nonviolent methods more productive of mutual good will 
than most methods used in the past. Local groups can con¬ 
sult with such leaders in person or through correspondence, 
seeking not merely vision as to what to do but insights as to 
how to act—lor wrongheaded methods may destroy good 
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goals. One young man mused, “I wonder what might happen 
if each week all church groups such as classes or fellowships 
would pray sincerely for guidance from God on the race 
question . . .” Do we thus pray? Dare we? 

Immediately you think of other crying areas for Christian 
concern, giving, and action: The class or caste systems be¬ 
coming more rigidly entrenched in cities particularly; labor 
and employment; a sound nuclear policy; movements for 
peace. With thoughts baptized through prayer, who knows 
what new and more creative ideas might spring forth? And 
who knows what wells of courage for action would be tapped? 

Once we feel deep concerns laid upon our hearts . . . 
once we hear in the night the whimpering cries of hungry 
children over the world ... we can never again go back to 
selfish complacency. Moving out, perhaps fearfully, uncer¬ 
tainly, tentatively, we realize—in a way we could never have 
known back in our downy beds and warm tents—that we 
are not alone. Only as we launch forth into tasks too great 
for us do we experience power. How can we pray for “peace” 
or “power” while we sit back encased in warm cocoons of 
self-interest? Only as we give do we find. The God who calls 
nerves us for whatever difficulties lie ahead. 

God gives power only to men who need it. He does not waste 
power. He gives it to those who have tackled something so big, 
so overwhelming, that their own resources are quite insufficient. 

. . . Such a tackling of a task too big for human power is the 
opening of the door through which comes the rushing of a 
mighty wind of power. 2 

The test is that tasks adopted, projects planned, activities 
engaged in be motivated by love. Prayer together in our 
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groups, every step of the way, will help us to find and practice 
the methods as well as goals of love; then power and joy 
come . . . not of our seeking. Once we experience this, once 
we have tried to follow Christ into some area of human need 
or some evil of society, and realize how mightily the power 
of God avail 5, the more courage we gain for tackling in his 
name and spirit ever harder tasks. Nothing less than this is 
meant by “following/' 

Worsh p at Times of Catastrophe or Confusion 

One of the Roup's members may be hurt in an accident, or 
one may suifer unmitigated remorse for having caused an 
accident. A formerly active member who long since dropped 
out may have drifted into bad company and serious trouble. 
What shoul I be the group’s attitude and action? 

A sudden sorrow falls heavily on the group. 

A call of need comes that seems to call for more time, 
money, or wisdom than members feel equal to. How shall 
we answer it? 

To the group comes a new person of a different back¬ 
ground culturally, economically, nationally, or racially. What 
will be the attitudes? 

So long as classes, fellowships, and other religious groups 
are awake to problems, there is hope. The saddest situation 
is with those who exult, “We have no problem!” 

Unless we struggle to translate the high, glorious mean¬ 
ings of Christianity into daily realities “on the street where 
we live,” why bother to continue to hold our regular meet¬ 
ings? Of what avail? Unless such problems are faced , prayed 
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about , and dealt with as best we feel led of the Spirit, our 
groups—yes, even our church groups—may drift farther into 
back inlets of smug satisfaction, away from the living course 
of Christian history where God makes his mighty moves! 

Worship When Community or World Situations Are 
in Crisis 

Breaking into our routine “lessons for today” in our groups 
may come shocking headlines or newscasts, calling for prayer 
and meditation. In children's, youth, and adult groups surely 
the habit should be formed of lifting these concerns in 
prayer. We cannot shunt them off as “secular,” or “not on 
the lesson.” If we follow biblical concepts, nothing is secular, 
apart from the realm of religion. All life is under God. Only 
through attuning minds and hearts shall we give God instru¬ 
ments for research into better methods for settling disputes 
than old jungle ways. 

From a young adult class in the church school came a 
young man who decided, after discussion and prayer about 
civic reform, to give his life to city government. Another 
young man took up the long, arduous study of international 
law, hoping thus to make a contribution toward peace. From 
the earnest discussions and worship times in her youth fellow¬ 
ship, a young girl stood unflinchingly almost alone in a time 
of turbulence in her town. We take time in our worship 
services to remember in intercessory prayer persons suffering 
anywhere in the world. We ask guidance for leaders of 
governments. We seek to forge out, through mental and 
spiritual struggle, Christian views on current questions— 
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following in the line of the great prophets of the Old 
Testament, and the Young and Fearless Prophet of the New. 
In such an atmosphere, sparks may be kindled in youth or 
adults to take stands and to work locally, or perhaps to pre¬ 
pare for Christian vocations as statesmen, diplomats, eco¬ 
nomics advisers, technicians, missionaries, journalists, “em¬ 
cees, 1 ” actors, dramatists, linguists, and such like—dedicated 
and skillful instruments of the Kingdom. 

Worship in Business Sessions 

We gather in council or committee. Agenda are passed 
around. The chairman says, “Let’s begin with a word of 
prayer.” Just a word? A quick gesture, before “getting down 
to business”? If minister or other professional leader is 
present, the chairman may nod to him to lead. Are we all but 
crowding God out, in our zest for efficiency? 

Decisions the group makes may help or hurt persons, may 
thwart or open the way for kingdom work. No matter how 
brief the group’s time, no matter how crowded the slate, 
would not a full-hearted, unhurried, well-planned time of 
prayer help to impress upon all present that “this is the 
Lord’s work we’re here to think about, not ours”? 

Humanly, we often tend to maximize unimportant mat¬ 
ters, and minimize what matters most. Paul’s word to the 
Philippians was, “I pray God that he may give you a sense 
of what is vital.” 3 

At the close of business or planning meetings, rather than 
breaking up with a sigh of relief to have the work done, might 
we take again a brief pause—to dedicate energies anew, and 
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to ask continued guidance in following out the duties en¬ 
visioned. Might we not go out from such meetings feeling 
“called” . . . taking up our tasks as “vocation?” 

Worship in Situations of Study and Learning 

Most of our classes and groups spend perhaps a major part 
of their time dealing with topics on which members learn 
more information, or seek to solve problems. Denominations 
provide curriculum units for each age-level for Sunday church 
school classes, youth fellowships, special electives, and so on. 
Some of these are about worship and prayer, some on Bible, 
church history, and the Christian heritage. Some units will 
offer challenge to follow out Bible teaching in problem solv¬ 
ing of current personal, community, and world issues. 

Time is precious. We dare not squander it by aimless 
“reading of parts” in a poorly chosen, unprepared “program.” 
The groups may study their needs, and choose from the 
recommended denominational offerings. They will find that 
these units are not for mere spectator “learning about,” but 
for direct, personal-encounter “coming to grips.” Each is for 
a yerdict. This is a more vital, profound, and exciting ap¬ 
proach to our classes, our meetings, our fellowships. Such 
learning experiences involve our whole selves: mind, emotion, 
will. Each unit presents a crossroads and a call, “Choose you 
this day whom ye will serve.” “See there, God’s signpost 
on the way?” 4 Scripture is more than a repository of verses 
for memorizing or stories for half-listening: it speaks and 
reverberates—nay, thunders—in the heart. The impact of the 
lives of Christian great of the ages is more than biographical: 
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it is existential. “What about you in your day?” “Are ye 
able?” 5 

Worship has a place at any point in such a unit-process: 
at the beginning of a new unit that will stretch over a 
series of meetings, when the group seeks clarity of mind and 
fellowship in discussion; part-way through when perhaps 
the group is “bogged down” and needs to start up a fresh 
trail; at that crucial point when the terrific challenge of 
the Christian way becomes more clear, yet temptation is 
strong to back away; as the unit draws to a climax and we 
need leading from Above to make specific dedication in this 
particular area, and impartation of nerve for trying as best we 
can to “practice.” Thankfulness should have a large part in 
our prayer and worship together: for the very privilege of 
thinking and discussing, for the call to dedicated living, and 
for the Example we have. 

Worship at Times of Misunderstandings or Conflict 

In what live group or class do there not come tensions or 
difficulties, nay, even arguments? As Paul reminded his young 
churchmen, a test of our Christianity is the way we face 
difficulties. 

Surely at such a time the agenda or “lesson” may be sus¬ 
pended temporarily. Should we, for efficiency’s sake, push 
through plans, projects, or votes when we lack harmonious 
spirit? Are we not guilty of “trying to do Christian work in 
un-Christian ways” 6 when we send people out torn-to-pieces 
inwardly? Might it not be better to remain longer in prayer, 
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than to have a majority ride roughshod over a minority, or 
otherwise accomplish things at the hurt of persons? 

In one hot, tired, argumentative group a girl ventured 
timidly, “It seems to me that an Unseen Member has not 
been heard from lately in our discussion . . . might I sug¬ 
gest our taking five minutes for silence, for listening?” 
Astonishingly, after the shock and silence, when discussion 
resumed, voices were pitched in lower key. Kindly humor 
crept in. Almost immediately a fresh solution, of which no 
one up to then had thought, came forth! 

It takes honesty to look at ourselves, and courage to admit 
what is happening to us. Then it takes will power to hush our 
talkative busy-ness, and let ourselves be lifted and our 
thoughts set right in the Great Perspectives of God. 

When any group at a time of great awareness of need or tension 
pauses to draw upon the resources of God, the inevitable re¬ 
sults are clarified vision, deepened insight and strengthened 
purpose. Such moments are productive of religious experience 
of a high order, experience wherein one gains a new awareness 
of the power of prayer. 7 

Worship at High , Holy Times 

Beyond our usual experiences of learning and worshiping, 
we all need high, special times. We may call them times of 
“illumination,” “mountaintop experiences,” “magnificent 
moments,” when somehow we knew our souls to be strangely 
attuned and we saw all life with more meaning. 

To groups as well as to lone individuals come times of 
poignant awareness, heart-rending concerns, deep dedication, 
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and perhaps the “rush of mighty winds” of the Spirit. Such 
memories hallow all our other days, and all the group's other 
activities. 

The great Jewish festivals, as recounted in our Bibles, gave 
lift to the people's years and cement to the community. In 
the high seasons of the Christian year are challenges to plan 
reverently: Thanksgiving, Christmas, Watch Night, New 
Year's, Easter, and other special or related observances. Sim¬ 
plicity and sincerity should be in the planning, for many find 
these occasions a time of personal rush and overload. One 
group decided not to give a Christmas play that year, for 
members were too busy for memorizing parts and making 
costumes. Instead, they provided quiet meditative music in 
the church sanctuary at twilight times when tired shoppers 
could drop in for meditation. 

The very experience of planning, as well as participating in 
any worship observance should itself be a holy experience, 
not a harried, hurried one. 

Religious groups have their own special times during the 
church year: reception of new members, promotion days, 
installations of officers and members, pledge making, appoint¬ 
ment and dedication of committees, initiating new units of 
study or service projects, dedicating gifts to home or foreign 
missions, farewell to members going away to college or to 
camp or to families moving out of the city, dedication of 
new or remodeled room-space or equipment, revision of the 
group's constitution, election of officers, invitation of guests 
to special meetings . . . the list could go on. 

Especially vital may be “retreats” where members go apart 
to a woodsy spot, with quiet and unhurried schedule through 
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afternoon and evening or week end, and plan ahead. Such 
retreats should not be for officers only. All members should 
be in on all planning and on the depth-dimension experi¬ 
ences that come from camping and struggling, working and 
playing together. Officers are but servants to carry out the 
total group's wishes, not a select group to do the work for 
the group-of-the-whole. If the membership is large, a few may 
go at a time, but all should have whatever retreat times are 
possible. All planning is by and for all. Some groups work out 
rituals and insignia, and invest pictures or symbols and 
symbolic acts with meaning particularly pertinent to the 
group's purposes. Some plan their own traditional high 
times, such as candlelight services. 

Worship in Enlarging Fellowships 

All Christians—in whatever remote hamlet we live on this 
globe, and in whatever small group we associate habitually in 
our worship—need to realize that we are a part of a world¬ 
wide movement. In the time of The Acts when Christian 
churches were spreading, like flame touching to flame, if one 
were a member anywhere, one would belong everywhere. 
One joined, not just the home church, but Christian church 
life wherever it was found. 

Many and difficult are the differences abounding today. 
Yet we should know about ecumenical councils, and use 
materials coming from worshiping friends all over the world. 
We may all join in contrition over our separations, sacra¬ 
mentally, ecclesiastically, nationally, racially, and in any 
other way. 
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Wherever any of us have the opportunity, we should 
welcome the chance to worship with persons of other de¬ 
nominations or faiths, other races or classes, other national¬ 
ities or languages. Have you ever experienced the thrill of 
hearing a familiar hymn or prayer in a different language? 
Have you ever participated in a service in another tongue? 
You might be surprised how real the meaning that comes 
through despite what would appear to be a barrier of lan¬ 
guage. What now look like other barriers may be stepping- 
stones. The more richly we can acquaint ourselves with the 
worship heritage of fellow groups, the deeper may grow our 
own worship thoughts and the more readily we can join 
before the same God, in spreading the message to unreached 
persons and lands and combating rampant evils by joining 
together. “Let us break bread together on our knees." 

Worship a Means of Strengthening the Individual 
Person 

We do not give up being ourselves when we form a body 
for corporate worship. We become more ourselves. New 
thoughts may come to us while we are gathered, such as we 
might never have had alone. No “rights of personality" are 
sacrificed. Each is enlarged, enriched, exalted, illumined. 
Personal problems and needs become focused. We may be 
made more acutely aware of our failures, our self-centering, 
our greediness, our hate-habits, our propensities to prejudice; 
and through the group-tide as lifted by God and the gathered 
prayers and purposes of all, we are made better, given vision 
to perceive our brothers, made firm in larger convictions. 
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This is not our doing: “This was the Lord’s doing, and it is 
marvelous in our eyes.” 8 

Joy and zest are awakened. Praise is fuller sung together. 
Our prayers are broadened in scope, lengthened in depth. 
Scripture “strikes home.” Through the pages of church his¬ 
tory are exciting stories of persons “shocked awake” in 
worship services who went out to give God’s influence a new 
“break-through” into their world. 

No one of us ever goes out from worship quite the same. 
Choices we may have lacked courage to make alone can now 
be faced: “the hard right against the easy wrong.” As one 
timid person goes out from a worshiping group into the 
cross-currents of his daily life, he gains strength from know¬ 
ing that all in the group are facing similar problems and 
holding true, from remembering shared moments of aspira¬ 
tion and dedication. Perhaps each is remembering the others 
in prayer. 

Problems on which we may have been grappling alone may 
flash into clarity in a worshiping group. Surprisingly, as we 
sit in a group thinking of personal problems that cannot be 
shared, light and help may come to us though not a word be 
said. 

A high school boy related what one service had meant to 
him, and as we read each of us will re-enter our own secret 
inner chapel of memories and thank God for similar times: 

One of the most outstanding experiences of worship that I 
have ever enjoyed, was at one of our evening youth fellowship 
meetings where there were a hundred and fifty youth present. 
I think that this service was real to the members of our group, 
because it was a service altogether more meaningful, and less 
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crowded and rushed. . . . This worship experience will linger 
in my heart always, because I experienced a new light in my 
life, and then and there, I took time out to think what it 
meant when the minister said: “Ye that do truly and earnestly 
repent of your sins, and are in love and charity with your 
neighbors, and intend to lead a new life, following the com¬ 
mandments of God, and walking from henceforth in his holy 
ways; draw near with faith . . ,” 9 

Here is a man who has to make a difficult decision in his 
office on the morrow. He bows in prayer and rises with 
radiant face. He is able to make his stand firmly yet with tact 
and kindly spirit. How? Not in his own strength but through 
only that power that comes from Above, and that operates 
not only within the person who prays but mysteriously 
within others involved also. Words are not big enough to 
explain, if our puny minds could comprehend. But the 
reality is there. 

Here is a young person who knows that cheating is wrong, 
but whose buddies are the crowd who do it and their argu¬ 
ments at times sound attractive. He wants to count with this 
group which he regards as the prestige group. To take a 
stand alone would be hard, as it always is for insecure youth. 
Through his youth fellowship’s worship service, he is lifted 
and helped where even his own private prayers seemed to 
him too weak. He takes his stand. The way is not easy. But, 
with the anchorage of that worship experience, “having done 
all” he stands. 

Here is a woman who finds courage to say to another that 
she is truly sorry for having said unkind things. Here is a 
person who forgives another with generous gesture and 
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genuine willingness to forget (which is the test of true 
forgiveness). 

Here is a young person gifted with many talents, who is 
enabled to decide to use them in service with the lowly 
rather than for financial goals. 

Here is a man who speaks a kindly word about persons of 
another race in conversation with his business associates 
many of whom hold prejudices and who have power to hurt 
his business. He is enabled to speak not in self-righteous tone 
but quite casually as if taking a Christian view were “second 
nature.” Such “witness” under fire, made gracefully, costs. 

Here is a young adult who, in his first important job, is 
asked by his superior to slightly falsify a product. He sur¬ 
renders his golden opportunity and starts over again at the 
bottom. But he and his wife are radiantly happy, though 
poor. 

—And so on. “God doesn’t need much of a man but he 
needs all there is of him” . . . and “God plus one is 
majority.” 

Worship a Means of Stretching Horizons 

From vital worship, a group takes on a finer, more sensitized 
team spirit—whether it be a small class or fellowship, a club, 
a congregation, a large conference. Can you recall a time 
when, after prayer, your discussion took on a friendlier, 
easier mood and you “got somewhere” creatively? Surely a 
group that has shared a high vesper hour on a mountainside 
could not split into selfish cliques. When in a meeting we 
have prayed for forgiveness, can we go out hardhearted 
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toward one who has hurt us? The New Testament word for 
what happens within us is koinonia: fellowship, plus. 

Reverence is the source of this cohesion. We do not in our 
strength draw near to one another. We love each other in 
God and God in each other. George Fox spoke of “that of 
God” in each man, however low, however high in the world’s 
ways. God’s gift is this sensitizing of spirit. But so long as we 
remain in individual sealed-in egos, inner hurts burrow deep. 
But when we dare venture out, wanting to find God and to 
let the sunlight of his Love find us, we let go of self-pride 
and self-preoccupation. Such humbling and mellowing of 
spirit before God enables fellowship among men. 

Here each is visited with a sense that he, in his need, is one 
and only one among other needy ones; that he is one among 
the many who have come to offer up their adoration and aspira¬ 
tion; that he is responsible for all and can never wrench loose 
from that responsibility. 10 

This is more than human creation . . . here is enacted 
anew upon the face of the earth a fresh God-creation, 
each time we gather to plan, praise, and pray. When our 
motive is sincere, meeting can become a group-aperture for 
divine visitation. Love reaches into our personal and group 
need as sunlight into darkness. As we learn to accept ourselves 
in this Love, we learn to accept others as they are. Through 
worship “the imagination is kindled, the heart made catholic 
in sympathy and good will is fortified ... if men were to 
cease to worship God, the greatest incentive to fraternal ways 
among men would be withdrawn.” 11 

Our responding is to God in one another and to one 
another in God. In gathered worship we bring our unique 
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individual skills and expectations, and readiness to follow 
customs meaningful to all; we are like players in a great 
orchestra awaiting the Conductor’s downbeat! 

When a congregation prays in solid array, we have the same 
conditions . . . the Book of Acts says, “When the day of Pente¬ 
cost was come, they were all with one accord in one place. . . . 
And they, continuing daily with one accord in the temple, and 
breaking bread from house to house, did eat their meat with 
gladness and singleness of heart.” Somebody could make a 
wonderful study of the manifestations of the Holy Spirit in 
the last 2000 years of the Christian church. He would, I think, 
find this . . . true: “The Holy Spirit is ever eager to break 
through, but fails, except where he finds loving, joyous unity 
in prayer.” 12 


Worship a Test for Individuals and Groups 

The disciples were facing their “examination time.” For 
long Jesus had been with them. PIis daily life had taught 
them the Way of Love, and how to pray and live in that 
spirit. His life-impact had been to communicate the almost 
unimaginable truth : God cares! 

Now he must know if these companions, so dear and near 
to him, were understanding —both what God is like, and 
what they themselves must do. “Do you love me?” Jesus 
asked. Peter, often spokesman for the group, fell all over 
himself protesting that of course he did! Again the question. 
Again the urgent assurance in words. And again. 

Then Jesus, who must have been looking deep into the 
eyes of Peter ... and perhaps of any others near . . . 
begged, “Feed my sheep.” 
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How do we come to know what God is like? To endeavor 
to follow the Living Lord? Not just through thinking, feel¬ 
ing, even praying, in words. Only as with a loving heart we 
commit our ways to God, and go forth to find and minister 
to whatever “sheep" are in our orbit (and we must all let 
God stretch the orbits of our love as we pray and seek his 
will). The ones to whom we may be called to bring God's 
abundance may be as unattractive (and often ungrateful) as 
were those whom Jesus, in such lowly ways, served. “Come, 
worship," is only half the call; the other half is “Go, serve," 
. . . to give, as Jesus did, our daily lives. 


III. FINDING AN INNER ORDER 
OF SPIRIT IN OUR WORSHIP 
WITH OTHERS 


If as individuals we are observing daily devotions, and 
growing in our prayer life, why should we need to gather with 
others for worship? 

Why do so many over the world join with their fellows in 
groups for celebrations, ceremonials, rituals, dramas, singing? 
Does something happen when we worship together, beyond 
what happens when we worship alone? 

Corporate Worship , When “Something Greater” 
Happens 

Sharing experiences deepens meanings. A glad surprise comes 
to us. Immediately we want to tell others, that they may 
enjoy our good news, too. When we suffer, the clasp of some¬ 
one’s hand helps more than words can say. In Jesus’ parables 
of the lost coin, lost sheep, and lost son, the occasion of the 
finding called for celebrating with others. 1 Did you ever stop 
to think how hollow an experience it would be to sit as a lone 
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spectator at a ball game, doing all the cheering all by yourself? 

When we join in worship together sincerely before God, 
there is a “Plus” somehow, something happening beyond the 
sum-total of what each individual worshiper brings. We are 
created for fellowship with one another and with God. 
Never are we nearer one another than when we are with God. 
Never are we nearer God than when we are in fellowship 
with one another. W r e are most truly ourselves when we are 
in brotherly relation before God. Only in this relation do we 
help others to be more truly and fully themselves. 

All of us need both levels of worshiping and praying: alone 
for the more intimate private concerns; and together for the 
fuller tides of the Spirit and for guidance into action. 

Private and group worship are alike in that both are based 
on faith in a God who cares and who has created us for 
response. We use the same aids in both: our Bibles, hymnals, 
prayers, meditations, poetry, settings, nature, the arts, silence. 

But when we come together to worship, our individual 
needs give over to larger group needs. We let ourselves be¬ 
come members of a company. This means that when we 
pray, we try to think not just of ourselves but of all, and we 
do our part with the others to lift all before the throne of 
grace. When we sing, we blend our voices in harmony. 
When Scriptures are read or when a message is given, we let 
our thoughts be carried on the larger tide. When we medi¬ 
tate together, through the spoken word or through arts or in 
silence, we no longer enclose ourselves in a private shell, but 
we let God ‘lead our spirits out” into vaster concerns. 

Whether or not this “something greater” happens when 
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we join together in worship depends in large part upon the 
worship life of each individual. We have each, no doubt, 
experienced the guilty realization that wrong attitudes on 
our part or failure to enter in may have shut out some of the 
meaning of worship to ourselves. Without realizing it, per¬ 
haps, too, we failed to “conduct” the contagion of worship 
unto others. Persons may be in the same room, and may even 
go through the same customs such as the singing of hymns, 
but not be sharing together in spirit. We call this a “collec¬ 
tive” group. 

But when they enter in, each seeking to take the others 
into his thoughts and prayers, the worshipers become led of 
the Spirit as one body. Read Paul’s description of this high 
quality of fellowship in I Corinthians 12, 13, 14. Worship 
then is corporate” (from the Latin corpus, body). “Sincere 
and true thoughts of God are the strongest known bond 
between man and man.” Thomas Kelly said, “Persons in the 
Fellowship are related to one another through Him, as all 
mountains go down into the same earth.” 2 

Corporate worship is the approach of a group to their God, 
to whom they have the access of a friend and before whom 
they yet humble themselves in adoration and devotion. Through 
tested forms or newmade devices, they express appreciation, 
their sense of need, their resolution to do his will, and their 
confidence in him in whom they believe. . . . From this act 
of devotion they expect immediate joy or satisfaction. They 
hope also to derive direction, wisdom and strength, individually 
and as a social fellowship, for controlled and purposeful living. 8 

One who speaks from sensitive awareness of what worship 
has meant to her, both as lay worshiper and as minister, de- 
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scribes worship as “the reverent, receptive opening of the 
soul to God in company with others of kindred intention. 4 

Worship as the “Drama” of the Soul 

Soren Kierkegaard, Danish spiritual leader, suggested that 
worship may be regarded as the greatest of all dramas. Church 
attenders, he said, have wrongly interpreted this drama, how¬ 
ever, when they look upon the sanctuary as if it were a 
theater, themselves as if they were critical “audience” there 
to judge or enjoy, and minister and choir as if they and they 
alone were chief “performers.” This, said Kierkegaard, is 
squarely backward. 

Where persons have found real relation with God, the 
reverse situation is experienced. Drama is there—magnificent 
drama—the greatest dramatic plots in the world: human 
souls before God. The stage is there. But now each living 
worshiper is himself “chief actor.” He plays the part that 
only he can play. The stage for each is his life-span. The 
Audience? Almighty God! Minister, choir, and other helpers 
are but “prompters from the wings,” who “cue in” the actors 
that each may the more acceptably play his own part before 
the Greatest Audience. 5 

Suppose now, you are on a committee responsible for 
planning for a brief service of worship in your women's 
society, or men's brotherhood, or club, or youth fellowship. 
You are keeping in mind this “each-one-before-God concept, 
rather than thinking of yourself as performer before an 
audience. Your purpose is not to “put on a program, or to 
impress. Rather, your prayer is that whatever plans you 
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make, whatever materials you use, and whatever you do as 
“prompters” may somehow enable worshipers the more 
readily to reach up to put their hands into the Hand of God. 6 
You pray that the group may not so much be conscious of 
you as leaders or committee, but move forward in fellowship 
with One Greater. 

Worshipers, too, can be helped to catch this view (see 
Chapter V for suggestions for resources and worship train¬ 
ing) . Worship then becomes for each, not a mere sitting and 
listening, but a fresh, ever-new Adventure. When one is not 
merely depending upon human leaders or aids to carry one 
along, one rises to enter in as active participant. One plays a 
responsible part, not only for one's own sake, but to seek to 
usher one another into the Holy Presence. By mysterious 
spiritual laws, of which we have but touched the fringes, one 
finds oneself growing in responsiveness, both to God and to 
others. 

Outward Order Reflecting Inward Movement of Spirit 

How can we know, in planning for worship in our small 
groups or in the larger congregation, what “order” is best? 
Is there any one “order” acceptable and helpful under all 
circumstances? Usually we think of using such aids as 
Scripture, prayer, hymns, possibly spoken thoughts. In what 
sequence should they come? Or, if worship be the drama of 
the individual soul before God, do we need any order? 

On rare, wonderful occasions in intimate, close-knit groups 
or between friends or lovers, there may come an almost 
telepathic communication of spirit, so that together they 
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move forward in a mutually understood order of expressing 
thoughts without pre-planning. A brilliant jazz combo, or a 
group of Negro singers gifted in empathetic feeling may 
improvise as they go. 

But for most of us, most of the time, some guidance is 
needed. Dr. A. W. Palmer says that for groups, “worship 
must practically always be something prepared and planned. 7 
The worshipers themselves, and not alone the minister or 
other leaders, need to be in on the “plot,” to know clearly 
in what progression of steps the drama unfolds—so that each 
may play his part well, and in harmony or unison with the 
others. 

On the one hand, the answer is not in easygoing formless¬ 
ness, with no one (save perhaps the leader who may be 
“playing it by ear”) knowing what is to come next, or indeed 
why they are now doing what they are doing. Imagine a ball 
game with each player making up his own rules as he goes 
along, irrespective of what the others are doing. Little 
meaning, less fun! When leaders rebel against all forms and 
orders and speak of keeping worship free, they may (with 
however goo<L intentions) impose their own personal whims 
in patterns more rigid, or leave the group floundering mean- 
inglessly. 

The answer, since true worship involves every individual 
actively, is not for minister or leader to “take the ball and 
run with it,” whether with much form or little. Neither depth 
fellowship nor true worship is engendered when the situation 
is that of minister or leader over against group, giving direc¬ 
tions, deciding for the group, telling members what to do. 
Group worship is not one person s achievement in getting 
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others to do as he wishes (as in a military march). It is a 
mutual creation of all the members, using whatever helps (or 
overcoming whatever hindrances) the leaders offer, remem¬ 
bering always with humility that God is the most active One. 
His amazing grace "gets through" in spite of our weak (and 
sometimes ego-centered) ways. 

Nor do we find answer as to the "plot" or "inside story" of 
worship in following mechanically a sequence laid down in 
books, or handed down through tradition. Much that has 
come to us, filtered through the experiences of thousands of 
worshipers, and preserved in the accepted books of worship 
of the denominations and faiths, speaks as deeply and truly 
of our contemporary spiritual needs as when first uttered. 
But from time to time all of us need to re-examine our 
customs, sequences, forms, materials, aids—in order to be 
sure that we are not following from habit or rote. When we 
look anew at such a familiar aid as the Lord’s Prayer, vital 
meaning may flash forth. Too, we would in no wise want to 
fall upon certain orders as a crutch for spiritual laziness. We 
would in no wise want to use any words, customs, or forms 
as a cloak for hypocrisy. 

Rather, worshipers together with their ministers or leaders 
(and not these latter alone) in prayer and discussion together 
ask themselves seriously what inward movement of spirit 
they are experiencing. Then, with honesty, simplicity, humil¬ 
ity, and charity, they chart tentatively the outward steps or 
"order." 

Worship is not like a television show where scenes and 
sound-tracks were made long before and now played over. It 
is "alive" in all the thrilling senses of that word! 
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Each time of worship together is a new enterprise, for 
never before was any individual at just this stage in his 
spiritual need and capacity. Never before was the group at 
just this point of readiness and expectancy. 

That is why each worshiper needs guidance and training, 
along with those asked to lead-for worship is not “put on” 
for a group. Each, inescapably, is “leader.” Each brings his 
utter uniqueness of personality, his secret yearnings known 
only to God. Each must strive to focus his thoughts, to 
“hunger and thirst,” to hold himself in readiness for the 
God-response. There is a decorum of worshiping together, 
where each guards against wandering off to pick spiritual 
flowers alone, because he feels “knit” with the others, 
answerable to them and God. As, gathered together, each of 
us then does his part to express the music of the spirit, it 
becomes “concert.” We find ourselves lifted beyond what 
any one of us might experience in prayer alone; for to each, 
in God’s generous Plan, is given the awesome privilege to 
help “conduct” to others and to receive from them, as to¬ 
gether we all receive from our great Conductor. 

Public worship is the outward, dramatic expression of what 
is actually happening in the soul of the worshiper. That is 
why ... we use a form patterned after this inward drama, as 
it has been lived and re-lived in the souls and lives of the saints 
of the ages. 8 

“Order,” “ritual,” “liturgy,” “sacraments,” “ordinances,” 
then, are not something our worship leaders do for us, or put 
us through. If we as worshipers enter in wholeheartedly, 
whether the customs be centuries-hallowed or creatively new, 
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we move forward together, praying to catch step and to 
match any outward expression with inner sincerity. 

Here, O my Lord, I see thee face to face; 

Here would I touch and handle things unseen, 

Here grasp with firmer hand eternal grace, 

And all my weariness upon thee lean. 9 

The simple procedures by which we rise to praise God 
together in a hymn, and bow to pray in confession—or the 
more elaborate procedures in a great church congregation- 
become sacramental when we as worshipers experience a 
touch of the Living Presence through them, and when we 
seek with all our hearts. As said by Augustine and repeated 
by Calvin: that which is said or done outwardly becomes, 
then, “a visible sign of invisible grace.” 

A simple beginning “order” of steps we may take together 
in worship is ( 1 ) The Holy Presence , and our recognition 
and praise; ( 2 ) our confession and divine forgiveness and 
renewal; (3) God’s call and our response. 

Always we remember the miracle-way by which, for our 
every puny, human gesture in worship, God does far more. 
Keeping this in mind, we may use the three short terms, 
Recognition , Renewal , and Response as guide words. In more 
elaborate liturgies, each of these steps may be broken down 
into several more. For all groups, small or large, whether 
informal or formal, the three steps are minimal. 

The holy presence, and our recognition and praise 

Before we approach a service, we should make prior prepa¬ 
ration of spirit, coming “to find God and be found of him.” 
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As we enter the place of worship, we may bow for silent and 
intercessory prayer. If music is played in prelude, we let our 
expectancy grow in glad faith. If there is a printed order of 
worship, a few “bidding” words may suggest preparatory 
thoughts. Groups may work out for themselves customs, 
such as Calls to Worship, with leader and group in antiph- 
onal response. Some youth groups work out special cus¬ 
toms, such as having a member move forward quietly to light 
a candle; the light becomes a signal that as a total group, 
members think of the Living Presence. There are many 
Scripture passages which would be particularly appropriate 
as ringing calls to us to lift our thoughts to the One Most 
High. In small groups, carefully prepared settings or pictures 
may help members still their anxious thoughts and prepare 
to worship. 

Our next inward step, one that wells up spontaneously 
yet naturally, is that of praise to God. What could be more 
humbling, yet breath-takingly reassuring than that the God 
of the universe should, in seeking us, move our hearts to 
seek him! Our most exultant, and perhaps our universal, way 
of expressing praise, joy, awe, gratitude is through song. All 
can join thus together. 

Doxologies offer a glorious vehicle of praise, as do many 
of the psalms and other passages of Scripture. Young people 
sometimes prepare special litanies or other expressions of 
praise, through music, words, or symbolic action. 

As a further expression of our recognition of the Presence, 
we may join in affirmations of belief. The custom is for all 
of us to stand as we recite the Creed of our faith. Some 
small groups find it an intensely meaningful experience to 
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discuss beliefs together, or perhaps have a unit or series on 
backgrounds of their faith, and then to put into their own 
words their personal statements. If one is used in a period of 
worship, the participation should be reverent, sincere. The 
expression of belief should call for ever-new heart searching 
and thinking. Shall we “say” a creed or mean it? And if we 
mean it, how shall we speak? Surely not in mere mumbling! 

You don’t really believe your creed until you want to say it 
standing at spiritual attention with the roll of drums in your 
ears, the light of love dazzling your eyes, and all the music of 
a splendid world crashing out a prelude to its truth . 10 

Our confession, and divine forgiveness and renewal 

This suggests (following Isaiah’s realization of his own 
unworthiness in such a Holy Presence) our own sharpened 
awareness of our uncleanness, our selfishness, our sinfulness, 
our unreadiness to stand before such unfathomable, un¬ 
deserved love. 

We engage in soul searching, preparatory to confession. 
We may be prompted in this inner act by queries, such as the 
Friends use. A leader may “bid” us to make, in the secret of 
our own hearts, the act of confession, through a few well- 
chosen general words, quietly given. A wealth of aids may 
lead us to contrition—Scripture, incidents from past or 
present, films, dramas, units of study, panels or discussions, 
current events. We see ourselves in all our sinfulness and need 
before God; we experience sorrow for the general evil and 
hurtfulness in society multiplied every hour. 

We know that there must be in us no unforgiveness of 
spirit, either toward God who created us (no resentment for 
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his having put us here in the midst of sin, or, if our theology 
prompts, sin in the midst of us), or toward our neighbors 
(for any specific hurts they may have caused us or for their 
alienating of us in cold indifference). We must surrender our 
tendency to put self in the center, if the operation of God's 
forgiveness may accomplish its miracle work. 

The ways in which we express our confession outwardly 
may vary (from silence, to unison prayers, to prayer-hymns, 
to individually spoken words). That we each make this step 
in the inwardness of our own secret lives is the important 
thing. The great collects of the church of the ages express in 
brief word-rhythms, simple yet powerful statements of con¬ 
fession, so that—while joining voices in the same words— 
each of us will be stirred to think into the words a confession 
for our own sins. Together we confess for each other and for 
all. A prayer may be spoken for all by a leader. A hymn may 
be sung. “All we like sheep have gone astray/’ 

For renewal we but wait, in faith yet holy awe. For we 
cannot achieve it of ourselves, by our much working or 
wishing, our much speaking or praying. Any “creating within 
us of a clean spirit” comes from Above. It is miracle. 

Assurance is sometimes expressed by the worship leader in 
such words as, “He that confesses his sin, the Lord is faithful 
and just to forgive and to remove all unrighteousness from 
him,” or “So far as the east is from the west, so far has he 
removed our transgression from us.” 

At this point, we may wish to express through some 
medium of thanksgiving, our joyful receiving of the renewal 
given. 
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God's call and our response 

This involves, now, our openness, in renewed state of 
sharpened sensitivities, to the calls upon us of others' needs; 
or to God's call —to ways our Maker may be prodding us to 
give ourselves more lovingly and unstintedly, oi challenging 
us to surrender selfish tendencies, or arousing in us new 
purposes to engage more strenuously in disciplines of disci- 
pleship. 

Prior to the step of renewal we would not have been made 
ready for hearing a ‘'call" to serving and giving. Now, our 
consciences should be more alert to problems in society and 
in ourselves that face us as Christians' unfinished tasks. 

The particular ways in which challenges come to us may 
vary from the spoken message (minister, worship leader, 
panel, discussion) to story, to picture of need, to drama. 
Questions may prompt us to realize that we face crossroads 
where choices are called for. Units of study may have pre¬ 
pared us, made us more open for challenge! 

How remiss we often are—we in our complacency, in¬ 
difference, self-centeredness. How often we tend to go our 
way with scarcely a thought of others near or far. What of 
someone’s deep, secret need for friendliness, understanding, 
good will? What of another's desperate plea for life-essen¬ 
tials: food, shelter, warmth, clothing? Many walk a lonely 
road, clinging to a last tattered shred of hope. 

Dedication is more than sentiment or emotion. With 
hearts made responsive by the Father's forgiving love so 
unmerited by us, we are moved to let our prayers reach 
forth, beginning with ones nearest us and moving on out. 
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Until in our groups we first learn to pray for others, how can 
we learn to serve and give with sensitive love and selflessness? 
Pastoral prayers usually include a time for intercession. But 
what of our prayers in smaller groups such as adult or youth 
fellowships, or classes? 

Reading about Jesus directly from the Gospels (with eyes 
fresh and eager, as if we were hearing for the first time) 
shows that he said (though others later said differently about 
him) that he came to earth to live (not die), to give life 
abundant, to be God’s anointed one to help blind, lame, 
imprisoned, lonely, hurt ones—the last, the lowest, the least, 
the lost! This (holding all our dogmas in abeyance for a 
moment) is what Jesus did! He gave his daily lifel What 
greater miracle? What could be more redemptive, more like 
the very heart of God the Father? 

In the response stage of our worship, presenting our tithes 
and offerings symbolizes our total self-giving in Jesus’ spirit 
and footsteps, and in thankfulness for what is given us. 
Money is but “coined energy”—our own lifeblood minted for 
larger service. 

Thus dedication or response is of self: time, talents, pos¬ 
sessions, to be used as God may see fit in showing concern 
and care. After a sermon, the congregation or conference 
should seek to make dedication specifically in terms of the 
issues that have been raised then and there. Perhaps too often 
our expression of dedication is vague, abstract, sentimental— 
when, to nerve us for following through, we need to focus 
upon definite purposes, perhaps specific immediate steps that 
seem at the time to be God’s “leading forth.” To be sure, 
there are great turning points in our lives when we make full, 
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eager dedication of our total selves. Then, this is given 
practical implementation as, through worship services and 
personal prayer, we “put feet” to the high covenant made. 

Through what outward means may inward dedication be 
expressed? Moments of silence may be given after the sermon 
or message (which may be in film, drama, through discus¬ 
sion). A hymn of dedication may be sung thoughtfully, 
heads and hearts bowed. A prayer of dedication may be ex¬ 
pressed by one or by several or in unison. When appropriate, 
suggestion may be given by the leader that individuals wish¬ 
ing to come to the altar to kneel for their dedicatory prayer 
may do so unhurriedly, lingering as they feel the need. 

Benedictions are, as one junior high boy said, a way of 
“asking God to go home with you.” They do not mark the 
end of worship, but the transition into one's personal arena 
of daily living from the gathered fellowship. How are bene¬ 
dictions expressed? Usually a minister or leader expresses a 
benedictory thought, perhaps taken from Paul's eloquent 
words found at the closing of various letters. The worship 
leader may extend his hand over the group in token that the 
“great cloak” of God's care continues over all. Music, psalms, 
special benedictions as chosen or created by the group, may 
impart assurance. In some groups (such as youth fellowships) 
there are “official” benedictions which all speak together. Let 
not the leader speak of “repeating” the benediction; even 
though familiar phrases are used, they can be freshly prayed. 
As the group is divided into two halves, all standing facing 
one another, they may pray looking into the eyes of those 
opposite, “The Lord be with you.” One has a strange aware- 
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ness of belonging, of being prayed for, as one leaves such a 
group. 

Chimes may be played after the postbenediction silence. 
Gradually congregations and groups can be trained not to 
rush to put hymnals in racks, struggle into coats, gloves, and 
rubbers during the closing moments. As a full-rounding of 
dedication, the benediction is the climax of the service. If 
the fellowship with God and with each other has been real, 
we may wish to “linger in the sanctuary.” Persons should 
respect others' need to remain in the pew or meeting place 
for quiet prayer; the rush of conversation should wait until 
all have left the sanctuary. Some may have special problems, 
some may wish to think back over the experience and (as St. 
Francois de Sales quaintly suggested) “gather little nosegays” 
of memory to take into the rush of every day. 

In Summary 

Some books of worship of various denominations and faiths 
suggest a far longer series of inward steps, to be matched by 
a more elaborate order of worship. We have here sought a 
“common denominator,” a simple beginning such as may 
guide planners in small-group worship, and from which those 
who wish can grow. One might see in the step of recognition 
the upward look, in the step of renewal the inward look, and 
in the step of response the outward look. 

Some would suggest that the beginning point for group 
worship should be confession. In the theologies of some, the 
fact of our human sinfulness and unworthiness is uppermost. 
These would say that we dare not attempt to approach God 
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in worship without first confessing. They may be right. But 
one can center introspectively upon one’s own state to such 
an extent that one fails to look courageously toward the Sun 
of Righteousness! One can grovel in one’s dark apartness 
from God until one resists, unwittingly, the tropism of his 
Love! Our suggestion here, in beginning with the step of 
recognition is that only as we have first become aware of the 
holy greatness and love of God can we sense the true depth 
of our own sin, and do we stand in the presence of One to 
whom we would confess. 

Some use formal phrases in mapping the steps of worship, 
such as “Act I, Service of Confession,” “Act II, Service of 
The Word, Act III, Service of Dedication,” or whatever 
may be the preferred wording or order. If an entire con- 
gregation, or if the members of the worshiping group, have 
been so trained and guided that phrases have meaning, then 
such may have a place. For resilient worship-spirit and 
readiness to be “led along” by the Author of all our worship 
impulses, we must not become chained to patterns so 
rigidly that we cannot be limberly responsive. We must not 
mouth pet words or phrases as if these in and of themselves 
possessed some magic key. We must guard against making 
any patterns or forms ends in themselves, or becoming de¬ 
pendent upon any one way. 

Not all services will have these three steps, or in this 
order! Some may be devoted entirely to praise. Some may be 
devoted entirely to confession. When individuals and groups 
are ready, some high and holy services may be devoted 
entirely to dedication. 

A group of senior high young people had been discussing 
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and discovering more about worship for several sessions, out 
of their experiences in this unit, they wrote their thoughts— 
beginning (as perhaps most of us do before we have grown 
more mature spiritually) with feeling , then moving to the 
use of reason and insights , growing through the fellowship of 
talking over with kindred minds, on to the higher levels of 
direct praise and service. 

Worship is— 

• The feeling of awe as we see beauty and realize it is God 

expressing his love to us. 

• The feeling of reverence or respect as we think with our 

whole beings about God and know that he is bigger 
than we are. 

• The feeling of need for help because the world is too big 

and has too many problems to have us solve them 
alone. 

Worship is— 

• Searching for a better understanding of God, realizing 

our smallness and his greatness. 

• Talking each in his own way to God of how we feel, to 

get peace of mind and forgiveness for our sins. 

• Praising and thanking him as we are aware of him in all 

his creation. 

Worship is— 

• Working with God to make the world more Christian, 

beginning with us . 11 


IV. AIDS FOR PLANNING AND 
PARTICIPATING IN WORSHIP 


Whether we are alone or with others, our turning to God 
in prayer and worship is not dependent upon any external 
aids: upon anything we see or hear or touch or smell, or 
upon any rituals or ceremonies we might devise. Plotinus 
said centuries before: Worship is the flight of the alone to 
the Alone. 

We all know this. When we want deeply enough to pray, 
we do. We can pray, in private and quiet, in crowds or in 
bedlam. The mark of sincerity and intensity in prayer is not 
external but internal. The test is whether in our thoughts 
we truly seek—to find, and to be found. 

But human history through the ages and our own personal 
life-stories show that our inward readinesses and responses are 
helped along by such aids as music, surroundings, words, 
symbols, pictures, symbolic acts and materials, and particu¬ 
larly by “holy habits/' Certain aids are for the purpose of 
preparing us to make our acts of worship; other aids offer 
us a way of expressing what is being experienced inwardly. 
Perhaps few have lived who could dispense entirely with all 
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aids. But in history and in our own life-ways, perhaps as we 
grow more mature spiritually we depend less upon the out¬ 
ward, in growing inner concentration and consecration. 

The Leadership of the Spirit 

That sacred word—pointing beyond itself to the Infinitely 
Holy, the Inexpressible. “The Spirit itself bears witness with 
our spirit” 1 : promise awesome in magnificence, tender in 
compassion upon our wistfulness and need; hope that fresh 
winds from out eternal spaces may move over our little weak, 
needy lives as winds blow over the wheat fields. 

The Function of Aids in Spirit-Led Worship 

Why use aids at all, if the Spirit is the Mover? First, God 
knows we need aids. He gives us myriads of them richly to 
enjoy. Look at Nature’s changing pageantry, every moment. 
The contagion of others’ spirit of joy, of reverence, of friend¬ 
liness moves us to be thankful, humble, responsive. Let it be 
clear that to consider in worship the marvelous works of God 
is not to imply pantheism. Surely to let ourselves be re¬ 
minded of the Creator by his creation is far removed from 
belief in no God save the diffusion of spirit through nature. 
In our worship, let us simply dedicate to the God who is 
creating still, any thoughts inspired by his world-storms, 
mountains, seas, lakes, rivers, flowers, deserts; and let us 
explore with zest yet awe the newer revelations to which we 
of this age are heir for the first time in all ages: pictures of 
deep-sea life, camera-through-telescope-windows into outer 
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space, microscopic patterns marvelous in intricacy hinting of 
other “universes” still smaller as yet unseen even with 
cameras! 

Second, psychology helps us to understand a bit more 
clearly our human needs: what we respond to, what enhances 
our moods. This does not mean that we can use psychology 
to manipulate worship (that would be impossible, for true 
worship is Spirit-led and voluntary, “from the inside . . . 
out” in the worshiper’s intent). An egoistic speaker who 
wants to sway crowds may use hypnotic tones or para¬ 
phernalia. Perhaps many may be moved, even thousands. 
The test question is whether the center in their focus is 
this leader, or whether long since they have forgotten him in 
moving Godward. Again, as with Nature, we are called to use 
such insights as come through psychology about our needs 
and moods, and dedicate them in the service of God, that 
he may do with us and our knowledge as he will. 

Third, worshipers everywhere through all ages, have used 
aids. From their own inner fires, they have passed on much 
to us. Through centuries of praying and worshiping, they 
found what customs, prayers, settings, music, words, and 
other helps really helped; they sloughed off what hindered. 
They simplified and made strong and vital as living stuff 
these “holy habits.” 

Our Scriptures are monuments to meditative moments 
of unknown many, as tremblingly they “felt God near.” 
Devotional classics from early centuries of the faith (includ¬ 
ing ones who gave their lives for the faith bequeathed to us), 
hold and transmit a luminous reality, expressed in powerful 
clearness. 
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Denominational books of worship garner treasured writ¬ 
ings, customs, liturgies, rituals, hallowed by use of thousands 
of worshipers. 

Symbols tell a story of spiritual wonder and creative effort 
to communicate what could never be encased in mere words. 

Sacraments and procedures help worshipers to identify 
spiritually with founders and heroes of the faith and with all 
who have in fellowship partaken. 


Criteria for Choice and Use of Aids 

When you hold in your hand your hymnal or book of worship 
or your Bible or devotional writings from some saint of long 
ago, tremble . . . take off your shoes! For the spot whereon 
you stand is holy ground. What you hold here is capsuled 
flame. What seem to you words of print on paper are im¬ 
measurably more: eager aspirations, tormenting smugglings, 
midnight toilings upward through meanings to faith, agoniz¬ 
ing prayer through dark nights of the soul, high hilltop 
awarenesses when these souls knew themselves addressed 
from Beyond. Because these materials were in varying de¬ 
grees “inspired,” in them is imprisoned flame, capable when 
used sincerely of helping to light new sparks. What first 
came as “revelation” in someone’s thoughts (made available 
to us now through words or arts) in turn leads within us to 
new “revelation.” Our experience is not necessarily the same 
as, or even similar to, the original one’s experiencing; for what 
God has to bring forth now, in our ongoing responses, may 
go beyond that which was said of old ... Or through us as 
instrument, making some meaningful aid available, the Spirit 
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may speak in some new way to some other life and he in turn 
may be moved with a message for others ... 

Choosing aids in terms of the age-level, experience range, 
and thought-forms of those who will be in the group. 

All who work with young children—parents and other 
teachers—discover how easily and naturally a child moves 
from laughter to prayer to play, and how spontaneous 
children are in their expressions “from the inside . . . out.” 
As grownups, we can learn much about worship from chil¬ 
dren. We can let them lead us by the hand, for how surely 
they know the ways to a God who is Love. Worship is “re¬ 
sponse.” And how wholeheartedly responsive little people 
are! If gladness at God’s good gifts makes them want to 
praise and thank, they jump up and down and their faces 
glow with smiles or even laughter! (The Eastern Orthodox 
worship which has maintained this poetic, intuitive response- 
spirit has a place in its ritual for “paschal laughter.”) How 
fateful for routine-bound adults to begin to force children 
into their more artificial “patterns” of separating worship or 
devotions from all other activities; or to demand of children 
certain “set” ways or phrases. A visitor in a certain home was 
sharing the good-night prayer time with the family, and was 
thrilled with the spontaneity of the little girl as she expressed 
to God her gladness about special things she had seen and 
done that day. But impatiently the mother’s voice broke in, 
“Hush all that now and say your prayer” (meaning, of course, 
a “set” one which this mother apparently regarded as more 
“real” or perhaps a more appropriate vehicle for showing off 
before the visitor). The resiliency of little children’s thoughts, 
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their warm affection, the eagerness for surprise, their intense 
responsiveness, their fresh creativities—are not all these 
precious in the life of the spirit, and of utmost worth to carry 
on through all years? The mark of spiritual growing is not a 
hardening into routines or verbalisms, but continuing to 
“give the fullest spirit play!” Only such aids should be used 
with any age child as “let the light through,” of what that 
child himself means. 

Camping, retreats, and such informal, outdoor occasions 
help keep us all “limbered up,” and responsive to God and 
one another. Camping is for all age-levels, and there are aids 
for leading toward those high moments in camping when 
expressions of worship and prayer may come forth. In youth 
groups, it is advisable that not only the leaders but all the 
young people themselves “store up” within their memories, 
along with happy associations from camps and retreats, songs 
and spirituals, special verses from Scripture, stanzas of hymns 
that have held special meaning; these in turn “touch off” 
further spontaneous expression when used at moments of 
high meaning. Thus youth create aids. 

Adults, perhaps especially, need to use a far wider variety 
of helpful aids in their worship: prayers and thoughts from 
the great devotional leaders of the ages, profound rather 
than piously sentimental; songs and spirituals such as youth 
use, which would be similarly meaningful in kindling adults' 
prayer-times; the aids from nature, experienced firsthand on 
retreats and through color pictures. 

Remembering, as we choose and use aids , the differing 
needs of persons even within the same age-group. Psycho- 
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logically and spiritually, our varying personalities call for 
using different aids at different times. What helps one, may 
leave another cold. What speaks to us this day, may leave 
us needy tomorrow. Why? Because we may have grown 
“a-ways”! 

Never let us freeze or deaden our procedures at any given 
point. Suppose a person says, “Symphonies are beyond me.” 
But if led gradually to hear beautiful symphonic music with 
a bit of interpretation now and then until familiar themes 
become like old friends, this person might find the majestic 
music leading his thoughts to vaster realms and opening up a 
“whole new world” of experience to him. Thus it is with 
worship. Do we not all need to be nudged to stretch and 
reach, to be introduced to that which is higher and holier, 
perhaps, than what we have yet apprehended but which calls 
to us, “Climb ever higher”? Else might we not remain, year 
after year, on the same low, weary levels? 

Some persons say they are helped by worship forms and 
materials that move quietly. Others thrill to the exuberant. 
The moods of the Spirit, say the saints of the ages, are like 
the rainbow: adoration, confession, thanksgiving, supplica¬ 
tion, submission. In some denominations and faiths, tradi¬ 
tionally customs veer to the solemn, in others to the ecstatic. 
Maybe devotees in each type need a bit of the other to 
“round out” their worship life. 

Probably most of us in our rushing, noisome, superstimu- 
lated ways today, need quieting aids as we perhaps take 
longer to “unwind and prepare” to worship than did our fore¬ 
bears who were already “of a mind to worship.” Then per¬ 
haps, having begun to achieve that inward stilling and 
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focusing, we may need such aids as glorious music and 
Scripture rendered with stirring meaning, to help move our 
latent, lazy spirits into Godward intent! 

At all times , choosing and using aids that are felt to be 
worship-worthy. As we begin to plan for a devotional service 
in our group, we would not ask, '‘What would impress?” 
Or, “What would be startling and new?” Or, “What would 
be easiest for us to get by with—maybe something we can 
just read?” Rather, we would search for some thought, some 
hymn, some idea, perhaps some prayer or picture or other aid 
that speaks forth; for if we the planners feel “addressed, 
spoken to unmistakably,” the chances are that the others of 
our group will be addressed, too. Further, when the “bell 
rings” inside us—as we read some phrase of Scripture, or read 
over the words of some hymn, or examine some poem or 
meditation—we cannot then, when we use this in our 
group, speak it lazily or crudely or unthinkingly. If it has 
moved us, will not our very voices ring? Will not that 
mysterious contagion through “nonverbal communication” 
move through the others also? 

Here is our criterion: we should not use that which is 
uninteresting, unmeaningful—just to “get up something,” to 
“fill up the time,” or to “have a program”! Better cancel the 
meeting. We should never “read a prayer,” unless first our 
own spirits have been moved mightily so that it prays 
through us! We should not announce a hymn unless first we 
have let its message reverberate mightily through us, and 
even as we suggest the number, or read the first line to help 
the group catch the mood and meaning, our prayer is that 
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through the singing all may be ushered into fresh, vital under¬ 
standings! 

If such indeed be our prayer, not only about hymns, but 
about any worship aids used, how dangerously important it 
becomes what we as planners select and use! 

We would rule out all stuff that caters to ego-centeredness, 
that calls for play acting or that makes casual and glib that 
which should be hesitant and holy. We would rule out cheap 
pageantry. We would rule out attention-getting devices 
(like the skeleton a group placed on a table they called a 
“worship center”). We would rule out songs which deal 
merely with human states-of-feeling, or which fall short of 
great and glorious ideas of God. We would rule out casual 
speakers who slide too simply over our human need and 
predicament and make out God as a somewhat doting grand- 
fatherly being upstairs. We would rule out any piece of 
material that implies that the path of spiritual living, of 
prayer, and of service to others is a sensate “sweet-peace,” 
“rosy-glow” introspective orgy. Much that has been produced 
in so-called programs suggests, perhaps, a too easy view of 
worship—as if it were a smooth program to be moved 
through graciously and impressively, rather than a dynamic, 
life-changing, possibly foundations-shaking inner process! 

We should try to overcome temptations to lean too 
heavily upon aids, lest we clutch them too tightly as ends in 
themselves. When we become overly interested in any aid 
as such (a certain kind of setting, certain types of meditative 
materials, certain songs, certain rituals) are we not like lame 
people, depending on crutches, afraid to try to take a step 
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alone? One spiritually anaemic churchman says, “I cannot 
worship where there is a divided chancel/’ Another, equally 
anaemic, says that he cannot worship where there is not 
one. The high formality that one person “dotes on,” another 
calls “frigid.” In a country church, the leading laymen 
gathered the carefully mimeographed “orders of worship” a 
new minister had prepared, and burned them angrily. In 
another church, members read their bulletins avidly, perhaps 
at times getting so wrapped up in following what is there 
that they might just miss the spiritual inwardness of the 
service. 

These extremes reveal how “culturally conditioned” we 
become, how habit-bound. Let us remember humbly that 
any aids such as those mentioned are man-made and man- 
chosen, though perhaps originally inspired. We as worshipers 
should strive always to be open toward God, letting our 
spirits remain leadable. If there are means that sincerely used 
merely as aids, not ends in themselves, will help us to draw 
near the throne of grace, let us not shut ourselves out from 
using them. But let us never idolize any method, custom, 
or material as an end in itself. 

Some persons tend to gravitate ever toward the familiar. In 
a hymn well-known, a custom well-used, is warm security. 
But wait! This sense of ease must not be confused with live 
God-communication! To be sure, at times he imparts security 
and assurance when he feels we need it. Let us not clutch 
at it, this side of God’s giving, through aids imparting 
“pseudo-security.” At times God may indeed be trying to 
break through this cloudbank of our lives, to jog us out of 
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our comfort loving, that he may set our feet toward higher 
ground! 

Some worshipers exult in the beautiful—in settings, music, 
art. Surely the crude, the poor in craftsmanship, the ill-pre¬ 
pared, is not worthy in the service of the Most High. But let 
us not as worshipers confuse the natural aesthetic thrill and 
joy with God-response. He gives beauty. He creates the 
awareness within us. But God is not synonymous with 
beauty. We may use it as a vestibule to venture through, on 
to the Meeting. 

We can worship in forest cathedrals or charred ruins, 
among majestic hills or on barren deserts, in ordered sur¬ 
roundings or chaos. We can say, “Yes, I am thankful for 
aids, for at times my own spirit's wings are heavy." But we 
can say, too, “I will endeavor to keep free lest any one 
pattern become so important of itself as to cage me from 
God's surprise!" 

Ways of Training Individuals and Groups 

Why continue in a deadly dull routine? Why keep on hav¬ 
ing “devotions" or “programs" that—for lack of preparation 
or reverence, or because of ignorance —fail to “get off the 
ground?" At a retreat out in a camping spot, or in an un¬ 
hurried meeting of the whole group, might we not view our¬ 
selves in a mirror? The “group" may be small or large: an 
adult or youth fellowship, club, even representatives of the 
church congregation. (We trust that what is in this book 
may prove helpful as a mirror, and that you will find here 
something that will inspire you to further aspiring and 
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growing! Move forward—and “God go with you, Great- 
Hearts!”—and venture beyond anything here . . .) 

Mirroring our worship needs, we would consider orderli¬ 
ness (the way we arrange space around us and aids for the 
eyes) and order (the way we arrange the time-sequence of 
steps in our worship together, and aids for the ears). For ex¬ 
ample, from certain youth and adult groups, who were con¬ 
sidering “hindrances” to their devotions, came the following: 

"‘Late arrivals—both teachers and pupils.” 

“Ages too varied—old and young together in the same room.” 

‘‘Few willing to lead or take part.” 

“Laziness, lethargy. Wrong attitudes—often people do not 
find God because they do not look for him.” 

“Programs too long—too much like church services—too many 
talks and sermonettes.” 

“Unnecessary noise and interruptions—trivialities.” 

“Singing poor—no seeming enjoyment. Music cheap. Piano 
needs tuning.” 

“Unclear purpose, poor planning and preparation .” 2 

Might not such problems explain (a) why many who 
come to youth and adult meetings fail to find the spiritual 
strength their souls cry for; and (b) why many stop coming? 

Let us face it: to label such meetings “devotions” or 
“worship” and yet not to try earnestly and reverently to plan 
as if we expected a meeting to take place between God and 
ourselves is unworthy of Christianity, our great heritage, our 
church, our time. Would it not be ever so much better not to 
hold such meetings? For every time we “go through motions” 
(in a prayer, a hymn, sitting in a service) and do not mean 
from the heart what we are doing (either as “leaders” or as 
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“members), we are deepening the habit-groove of hypocrisyl 
What we “learn” is not to worship God—but to pretend. 
And the more we practice this, the surer the learning, the 
harder the unlearning! That is why it is so difficult to win 
back some persons who drifted off as youth or adults. That 
is why it is so hard to “win” to vital, expectant, participating 
worship many who keep coming but who do not enter in. 

Whatever our group, can we not set up standards to aspire 
to? 

First , we might begin at the heart of the matter by en¬ 
couraging habits of personal devotions in the members. 
(What is in Chapter I is offered here for personal reading 
and discussion in interested groups and prayer fellowships.) 
We would not argue with members about why their de¬ 
votional habits are so important. (Who of us does not realize 
that there might be vast sources of spiritual help, joy, power, 
challenge spread out before us if we only took the time and 
gave ourselves to the great venture!) Rather, we would make 
some simple aids available to individuals—guidance as to 
ways of beginning, some prayers and meditations to “light 
the spark,” some helps on using the Bible. We would provide 
times when persons might talk over with one another their 
problems and discoveries (this is the simple meaning of a 
“prayer fellowship”). 

Likewise , we would encourage our fellowship members to 
participate—reverently, expectantly , wholeheartedly—in the 
congregational worship services of their faith or denomina¬ 
tion. Again, arguing or exhorting for attendance is valueless, 
even harmful. Some need to have the steps in the service 
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interpreted to them; all ministers should count it a central 
phase of their task to help each member in their parish 
grow in learning how to pray and worship; far more im¬ 
portant to the lives of people than mere sermons is this 
guidance in helping them learn to worship God the great 
Teacher. If the minister lacks training, or cannot teach well, 
let him learn and let resource helpers be brought in. Some 
ministers, fearful for numbers in their congregational serv¬ 
ices, may demur with, '‘If the church school worship services 
in the departments and other group worship is made more 
vital, will people tend to stay away from ‘church’?” All times 
of meeting, in small groups or large, under church auspices, 
are “church.” Often worship may be far more deeply real in 
these intimate fellowships than in large congregations. It is 
all “church,” and when worship is real, the more eagerly will 
we seek further living fellowship with God in other services 
and meetings! 

We could develop in the church a continual voluntary 
group-in-training: persons willing to read, think , discuss , and 
prepare to help others , particularly in the age-groups of 
children and youth. Christian education has been pathetically 
inept in not providing worship-helpers alongside all teachers, 
whose particular training and insights would enable them to 
aid the teachers, children, and other helpers. Often the task 
of “getting up the worship” in a department has devolved by 
default on the “superintendent,” an administrator already 
busy and often one untrained. No wonder a “depth dimen¬ 
sion” has often been lacking in Sunday church school and 
youth fellowships. The gradual training (it may take years) 
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of a group of lay persons in deeper understanding of worship, 
and then of methods of integrating worship guidance with 
all that is done with age-levels may be the most significant 
step forward a church could take! These persons should be 
winsomely Christian, humble, and growing. 

In our particular group (adult or youth , for instance ) we 
could set for ourselves a standard that we would not use any 
aid or go through any procedures without endeavoring, “God 
being our helper” to let what we do outwardly come honestly 
from within. We would not sing a hymn 'while others are 
coming in,” or to cover up noise, or as an excuse to stand up. 
Meditations, messages, stories, dramas, or other aids would 
be approached receptively, not as "special speakers,” "special 
music,” or otherwise entertainment. 

We would be careful not to have prayer unless we were 
prepared to mean it. Honesty before God and one another 
is foundational in Christianity. Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers 
tells of a meeting of women, where tension over business 
matters had created an atmosphere not conducive to fellow¬ 
ship or to prayer. Dismissal time came, and the leader an¬ 
nounced, "Dr. Chalmers will lead us in prayer.” "That I will 
not,” he replied; then he suggested that a few minutes of 
silent thought might help them get ready to pray. 

Definite times should be charted into the group’s calendar 
for the year, to train and guide all the members in ways of 
worshiping more reverently together. Where can you find a 
group that takes time to do this? Habitually, do we not hurry 
to "get up” something for the next meeting? Year after year, 
do we not remain on misty flats, having progressed but little 
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—for all our hymn-Scripture-prayer-talk “programs? What 
of congregations? One of Protestantism s major tragedies 
is the appalling lack of training, or even rudimentary in¬ 
terpretation, given churches. “The hungry sheep look up and 
are not fed!” If ministers are unwilling to give up any 
sermon time for such guidance (or perhaps, sadly, are un¬ 
trained for such guidance), in the groups of adults and 
youth, prayer fellowships, and the like, surely time can be 
given. Here the Reformation remains unfinished! The clarion 
is for multitudes who, through deeply vital worship, become 
more committed to the Greater Will and who go out in all 
walks of life as spring harbingers, for Christianity must 
grow—or be lost. 

Let us look at some possible times for worship training. 

The morning worship service of the congregation. One 
minister made his “sermon” a helpful teaching-time about 
ways of worshiping. He had thought one such period would 
be sufficient. So overwhelming was the response, so eager the 
questions that he kept on in a series of six. Out of this grew 
more earnest response. 

Units of study in the curriculum for youth groups , adult 
groups. In most denominations too little is offered; the units 
are sometimes brief, and teachers (having not been trained 
to see the high seriousness of these studies) do not always 
guide well. We can make the most of these, with each age- 
level in turn, and add much, much more for adults than is 
usually offered. 

Charting of introductory u worship preparation ” periods of 
five-to-ten minutes before the devotional periods in our 
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groups. Instead of wasting time, beginning late, or having 
poor “devotions,” we can start early, when two have arrived 
(soon others will be coming early); we can interpret hymns; 
discuss symbols, creeds, and other aids; deepen our under¬ 
standings of inner “order” of worship; prepare for sincere 
prayer. In the age-level departments of the church school 
(including adult), after such “preparation,” perhaps for 
true worship all we might then need would be a period of 
prayer and perhaps one glorious hymn of praise! (This might 
be far more real than the incipient habit of half-hour ram- 
blings.) 

Coaching all who are to plan and take part in worship 
services: youth committees , womens circle chairmen 7 spirit¬ 
ual life advisers , mens leaders , and the like. These in turn 
can coach others. Instead of saying, “Your class will 'get up’ 
the devotions for next Sunday,” plans would be charted 
months ahead; meanwhile, all should have coaching. Partici¬ 
pants need to take their tasks with frightening seriousness. 
One who is to read Scripture should practice, look up pro¬ 
nunciations, pray that the meaning may “come through.” 
Those helping with music should not regard themselves as 
“special” (or be so announced). Music is in the service of 
worship, a means of immeasurable helpfulness when dedi¬ 
cated. 

No matter how brief the service being planned, each one 
who is to help in any way (including those who prepare the 
setting and give out hymnals) should know its purposes; let 
all gather for prayer before beginning. 

Never should the possible worship experience of an entire 
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group be sacrificed merely to provide “training" for one in 
speaking, or playing an instrument, or whatever. In many 
other phases of a group's activity (business meetings, parties, 
discussions, workshops) practice is received. Only those ready 
to do their parts especially well, and reverently, should ever 
be asked to guide in worship. Meanwhile, the others would 
have a higher example to aspire to! 

In contrast, sometimes “leaders" wait until the last minute, 
“give out parts," say, “This won’t take much time." Better not 
have such services, and certainly not call them “worship"! In 
one youth group a girl was listlessly reading aloud, but evi¬ 
dently felt that something was wrong. She looked up at the 
adviser to ask, “Is this where I am supposed to read?" How 
far from worship can you get! 

Ways of Planning for Group Worship Services 

A committee, or you as an individual, will be preparing for a 
certain time of worship—perhaps for the Sunday church 
school hour, or evening fellowship, or vespers, or camp. 

What might the result be? That persons will say, “An 
interesting program"? Or, “We enjoyed it"? Or, “Don’t ask 
that speaker again"? Or, “Next time, choose a familiar 
hymn"? 

Or, might the result be that by something said or done, 
some help conveyed through setting or surroundings, or from 
listening-time in silence, members came into fellowship with 
. . . God? 

Begin plans with prayer , nurture plans with prayer, evalu¬ 
ate with prayer afterward. If those initiating and guiding the 
service be not spiritually attuned, poised, sensitized, how can 
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they expect others to respond? Tremble . . . for it is a 
fearsome task to lead others to the threshold of the Most 
High—and then, as helpers yourselves, to withdraw out of 
the way, out of His way, that the members may approach for 
themselves. 

Consider particular purposes for this service , in relation to 
the members needs , and in relation to the group’s total 
plans. Each time we worship, together, let there be focus , 
direction, goal. From this will come any “theme.” Basically, 
of course, all services have only one real theme: to find God 
and be found of him. But each service may have its special 
path, its focal thought. 

Use aids in setting and surroundings. In a church room, 
simple settings may be provided to “remind” or “call” 
thoughts of worshipers, from the moment they enter the 
room. Let these not be cluttered. One tall chaste white taper 
may lead aspiration upward. Fresh greens laid on a white- 
spread table may remind of the Plan for growing, evidenced 
all around. Pictures should be used sparingly and chosen with 
utmost care. Taylor’s “When I Survey Thy Heavens” shows 
one lone shepherd looking into the night sky; one tends to 
“enter” the picture alongside the shepherd. Cheap reposeful 
pictures of Jesus, overused, may become like glib cliches, 
almost meaningless; let such be balanced by vital, strong 
pictures of him in motion. Care and taste should be shown 
in framing or draping. All settings should be prepared with 
dedicated, exquisite care. Drapery material (over table-tops, 
chalkboards, or easels) should be of rich, dark fabric carefully 
ironed. On Easter or at times of installations white may be 
used, and then only. 
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Whatever is used should “lead Godward. ’ The garish, the 
bizarre, or the merely clever has no place. (Note that for 
'‘learning situations’' various attention-getting aids may be 
fitting, but worship settings should have an atmosphere of 
the holy.) 

In the out-of-doors, let Nature provide the setting and do 
not use anything artificial or that belongs indoors. A spot may 
be chosen looking toward the horizon or by a lakeside or in 
the shadows of hills; let seating provide for comfort and hear¬ 
ing (or in large groups, use speaker system). A “silence trail” 
may encourage all to grow quiet as they walk toward the spot, 
and to come in anticipation. The violin may give a call to 
worship'. Voices humming together create an organ effect as 
prelude. 

Let music, in its myriad forms, be used appropriately as a 
means of praise , prayer, meditation, and dedication. In 
“ushering” us into reverent spirit, music seems to reach us 
on a level below the conscious, “calling from the deeps.” As 
we recognize the Presence, through psalms and hymns, or 
perhaps through choral reading or anthems or symbolic mo¬ 
tion, music gives wings to our adoration and aspiration. As 
the service proceeds, quiet themeless music may help us to 
search our souls for making confession. As we sense a “call” 
upon us to serve and give, music may enable us to sing forth 
from our hearts our dedication when emotions are too deep 
for mere words. Music, of all forms of worship, is universal 
and unitemporal, from the groaning psalms of confession in 
ancient Jewish tradition, “Out of the depths have I cried 
unto thee,” ... to the sky-piercing exultation of Van 
Dyke’s words and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony theme in 
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Joyful, joyful, we adore thee!” as sung by a great group that 
loves to praise its Lord! 

For guiding groups in learning great hymns, responses, 
chorales, and the like, the best possible musicians should be 
found, in church or community! Worship is too sacred to 
have a poorly skilled, inept, untrained pianist or leader whose 
limited repertoire might cripple a group's experience! Good 
organists can put accompaniments on tape for groups to use; 
recordings can be secured with which a group can learn and 
sing. Only the best y the most glorious, the most God-centered 
music should have a place. (A mere “song” is a jingly self- 
centered or emotions-describing piece; a real hymn is about 
God or addressed to him!) 

Increasingly, youth and adult groups go to camps, or on 
retreats. Persons responsible for music can make or break the 
mood. Fortunate is the group with one who feels music in 
his soul and can catch the contagion of a group s growing 
reverence and be one step ahead in helping to mold and 
guide . . . one who can sit in the group and quietly start 
(without accompaniment or even pitch pipe) just the right 
spiritual or hymn at just the right moment without intru¬ 
sion. This is leading from within,” and it requires high 
spiritual attunement, stern self-discipline not to intrude or do 
too much, and a loving, gracious attitude. 

Let the spoken word be not obtrusive , calling attention to 
itself , but used sparingly and ever prayerfully as “ instrument^ 
of a diviner voice. 

If one is to “lead” the service, what may his opening words 
be? Surely not, “Let's all get a hymnal and turn to Number 
X.” Surely not, “I didn't have much time to prepare.” Surely 
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not , “I'm reminded of a little joke. . . .” Surely not, “I like 
to hear loud singing—ring ’er out!” Surely not, “Pray for me 
that I may speak golden words to your ears.” (Who of us 
have not heard such expressions? But how far from worship, 
and maybe even from humility!) 

Let there be a quiet moment after the leader arises (his 
praying should have helped him become poised, God-cen¬ 
tered previously). Let the words be lifting toward God— 
“The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, and our 
fellowship gathered here . . .”; “The Lord is in his holy 
temple—of the listening earth, and even now, of our waiting 
hearts. ...” A “Call to Worship” is really a response we 
make to God who has been calling us. After such opening 
words let there be a moment of quietness for such great 
meanings to sink in! Too often, we say or read something 
profound, something magnificent, from Scripture or other 
aids—and then rush on as if nothing of moment had been 
uttered! 

Where there are printed guides or bulletin boards for 
services, numbers do not have to be announced for hymns; 
but where they are announced, let the central point of em¬ 
phasis be on the thought of the hymn, whether it is for 
praise or confession or dedication or what. A reading of the 
first two lines (or more) may help the group prepare to mean 
the singing. Rather than, “Turn to Number X,” it is better 
to say, “You will find this hymn numbered X.” Let all 
stanzas be sung wherever possible! (Did you ever notice how 
often the third stanzas contain some of the most meaningful 
messages?) 

Scripture reading should be prepared\l The one to read 
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should have practiced until he will not stumble, until he has 
each word including names clear, and until the thrilling 
message speaks through him. Actually, in a service, the 
moment when the Scripture is to be read is the high point: 
all should look forward with breathless awe . . . the Word 
of God, preserved, translated, and now commended to us! 
Allow for at least a moment of quiet for the message to 
“go home.” 

What of meditations, stories, poems, and other aids pre¬ 
pared by others—whether of long ago, or of more recent 
times? Use only what is needed, when needed, and in the 
manner needed. In the pages following is a list of help¬ 
ful resources. Select from them (and from other recom¬ 
mended anthologies and references) with care and prayer. 
Use about half the items you are tempted at first to use. We 
build for worship, not by stringing many pieces together on 
a theme, but by seeking to be led of the Spirit, and using 
what seems not only “right” but illumined . . . then use 
that deeply. Better one hymn sung with thought than twenty 
without. Better one brief, clear, ringing thought than a long 
profusion. Use only what gives wings to your thoughts as 
planners. If you have felt “spoken to” by some bit, probably 
you cannot use this in a service listlessly—the resonance of 
your own sincerity will “come through.” Pray that you may 
be a clear window through which worshipers will come to a 
greater View. 

What of messages for brief services in small groups, or ser¬ 
mons? The same considerations apply. Certainly the holy 
period of God-centered worship is no time for argumenta¬ 
tion, haranguing, tear-jerking or other antics (the source of 
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which is usually ego). Any messages, including sermons, 
which we prepare should be humbly wrought forth from the 
depths, with dedication of our utmost craftsmanship in 
making the wording right and economical, that we may be 
but window. With human progress in understanding com¬ 
munication, and with developments in use of dramatic, 
choral, and other aids along with music, the time may come 
when people generally will be led Godward through more 
symphonic methods, and there will be less dependence upon 
long messages or sermons—but perhaps far greater depth of 
experiencing, as each worshiper is challenged more fully to 
enter in, and as gradually more lay persons who become ready 
are enabled to share in their own sincere ways. 

Particularly is dedicated creativity needed for use of 
media of mass communications—radio and television. 
Rather than starting with the old patterns such as focusing 
on face speaking, these media give far wider range for use 
of sound and visual helps—and, if used well, may lead into 
new ranges of worship experience. 

Encourage all to participate actively as worshipers and use 
helpers in various phases of the services. Note again the sug¬ 
gested “core” or minimum steps one may take inwardly in 
corporate worship (see Chapter III): recognition , renewal , 
response. Printed guidance or quietly spoken “cues” from the 
leaders may help the worshipers to “know what they are 
doing” more clearly and thus to move forward meaningfully. 

At various points in a service, there may be active partici¬ 
pation by all—not only through corporate hymn singing but 
through responses, joining in refrains after the leader says his 
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part, prayers in unison, and such like. The worship aids rec¬ 
ommended offer varied examples where group response would 
help create a diastole-systole leader-group movement of 
thought. Where printed guidance is available the group can 
read together; where it is not available the leader may sug¬ 
gest, before beginning a simple litany, the words of the 
group’s refrain, which in turn would be given after each sec¬ 
tion. 

In denominational worship books have come liturgies from 
earlier times, made strong and deep by the use of thousands. 
As we participate in small group or large congregation or 
conference, let us seek to catch the stately rhythms, letting 
them swing our own souls into motion, and let us strive to 
identify with all who have gone before as with those now 
with whose voices we blend ours. 

In addition to participating through music and the spoken 
word, we do so through acts. We bow, symbolizing our fealty 
—our utmost to the Highest. We kneel at the altar. We par¬ 
take of sacraments and ordinances. Through the use of visual 
symbols, symbols handled by leaders or by ourselves, and 
through symbolic acts we express (and are impressed by) 
meanings far deeper than words. As youth in our day have 
revived symbolic motion, or rhythmic dance interpreting 
great hymns, Scripture, or aspiring thoughts, they join with 
worshipers of all ages who have thus sought to express rever¬ 
ence with their total selves. 

There is a ‘‘liturgical revival” in many faiths, like fresh 
winds of the Spirit. To the extent that profoundly meaning¬ 
ful prayers, rituals, customs, “come alive” today from of old. 
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our worship is given dimension. To the extent that the use of 
heavily patterned, intricate, elaborate “orders” and the like 
becomes escape or fad or emblem of pseudosophistication, 
they may lead us afar from true worship, which must ever 
be humble. Let us remember, in all liturgy—both that 
created of old and that created anew now—that the worship¬ 
ers themselves, and not merely the so-called “leaders” must 
be helped to use any medium meaningfully, else they are 
being manipulated or made to pretend. Too, in our day 
with streamlined language, and short rhythms the cumber¬ 
some sentence-structures and phraseologies of some old writ¬ 
ings weight down and confuse—until one gets so busy trying 
to follow or make sense, that he forgets to worship. Whatever 
we use should free , not freeze, the spirit of worshipers. 

Let prayer rise “as incense ” There are myriads of ways of 
expressing prayer, one essence or inner God-reaching. If this 
reality is being experienced, the outward forms do not so 
much matter—whether they be the whispered prayers of 
many in a pre-service prayer-time, simultaneously like wind 
through pines; or a decorous unison prayer from of old, as a 
communion collect; or a prayer-litany; or a hymn sung with 
hearts if not heads bowed; or a period for silent meditation 
and querying; or a led prayer when the one speaking aloud is 
trying to sense and give voice to the prayer-thoughts of the 
many gathered; or a fellowship of prayer in an intimate 
group where each feels free to let his prayer come forth 
aloud or lift silently as the Spirit leads; or a fellowship where 
“word-prayers” may come, each speaking aloud but one 
word, but somehow all “filling in” in vicarious interaction; 
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or prayer as one sings, or as many sing, and thanksgiving or 
petition rise as the notes ascend. 

Shared silence, in prayer and meditation, brings its own 
special Plus, beyond what silence would give of healing and 
help to each one. Young people who at camps and confer¬ 
ences have observed “Benedictine silence” from the closing 
campfire until after the next morning’s watch, testify that 
this is not blank time (as some at first tend to fear) but 
intensely positive, and that new adventures, thoughts, realiza¬ 
tions come as come in no other way . . . “For the first 
time,” they will say, “I listened .” 

Silence ... is prayer gathering itself into an intensity of 
concentration in which it lays firmer hold on God, and on that 
for which it intercedes. The prayer of words is prayer of move¬ 
ment. It passes on from thought to thought. . . . The prayer 
of Silence is free to halt before a single need. . . . Silence en¬ 
ables imagination and memory to do their work of quickening 
into actuality and power the love and faith that underlie all 
intercession . 3 

Trust! Having planned, we put our trust not in our plans, 
materials, settings, ourselves. We “take the risk,” to be 
guided by the Pilot, for to worship is more than an enterprise 
on a horizontal, human level. We reach up our little 
“apertures” or windows as Evelyn Underhill suggests , 4 in 
glad confidence: 

It is not so much the thing we do as the fact we do something 
to express our faith—that is acceptable to God. On the one 
hand, nothing we can ever do can express love; on the other 
hand, in doing many things we establish two-way traffic for 
love. The simple acts of song, prayer. Scripture, sermon, offering 
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and rite, when used in the service sincerely and reverently and 
gratefully, do create a recognizable pathway between the soul 
and God . 5 

Keep open to the winds of the spirit! We may be led 
farther than we had dared to dream ... for only when we 
launch forth to “do business in great waters” do we see the 
wonders of the Lord! Can we echo the spiritual, “I’m gonna 
sing when the Spirit says ‘Sing!’ ”? Is our response whole¬ 
hearted? We who get so excited over such insignificant 
matters as a shopping spree or party must learn to make our 
worship more than halfway, lukewarm, hesitant! Let long- 
dormant aspirations, near-buried in our overconcem for 
things , waken as to spring rain, and let us say once more, 

By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends into the sod, 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God . 6 

Tempted to take a supine, spectator role in worship as in 
many other aspects of life, we need to hear God say as to 
Ezekiel, “Son of man, stand upon thy feet, and I will speak 
to thee !” 7 In our swift rushing after pseudosecurities, we need 
to decide upon life’s quest of utmost seriousness, to dare “the 
courage to be ,” 8 to “let go, let God ,” 9 to keep on hungering 
and thirsting, asking, seeking, knocking— 

But my one unchanged obsession, whereso’er my feet have 
trod 

Is this one enormous, haunting, never-sated thirst for God . 10 

For on beyond all our preparations, settings, messages or 
anything, God may have something to say, a new break¬ 
through! Thus, all plans . . . and all facets of our lives . . . 
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need to be “open-ended/' for our Leader says, “Behold, I 
make all things new." True worship breathes into our 
spirits what von Hiigel calls perennial freshness , “a quality of 
being able to become more humble, true, and loving . . . 
marks of apostleship .” 11 


V. DISCOVERING RESOURCES 


The chances are that if we have read thus far in this book, 
we are the kind of person who has some “aids”: prayers, 
paragraphs, or seed-thoughts we've clipped or noted down, 
poems, special Scripture passages, favored hymns and pic¬ 
tures. Not a day passes, probably, but that some thought 
comes to us in a moment of inspiration, or that we find 
something that speaks “to our condition”, or echoes what we 
have experienced within. Each of us must work out our own 
ways of keeping such notes or clippings, with folders or en¬ 
velopes simply labeled and arranged for handy finding. 

Before turning elsewhere, let’s try writing out our thoughts 
or prayers, now, whether we have an inspired mood or quiet 
environment or not. Just start. Later we can work over our 
wordings, sharpen the meanings. How else did those “think¬ 
ing great” of the ages or now, who gave us devotional clas¬ 
sics or hymns or other aids, get started ? Don’t let’s wander 
off in our minds into picturing audience-reaction; just let 
these notings be like little letters between us and God. Then 
if later there’s a need, in planning for worship with others, 
we can weigh the vitalities of these along with other mate- 
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nals. Some who keep "devotional diaries” over periods of 
time are amazed, upon glancing back after a few months, at 
the insights that have come. As with all worship, these are 
God’s gifts, “grace notes” for our daily walks of life. 

Before digging out our favorite pieces of material, when 
planning for a group service, we should think carefully about 
the purpose of this service, what ages of persons will be 
there, how many, and what will be their felt needs. We 
should establish, before opening a book or file of aids, the 
God-centering we’ve thought about all through this book. 
As if holding one of our hands outward towards the persons 
who are to be worshipping with us, and extending the other 
Godward, let us think how our planning and the aids used 
in this service may be a link between: God as Person to per¬ 
sons. Now let us look quite critically at this or that poem or 
other aid. We said earlier that a piece of music with words 
is not a hymn unless it is addressed to God, or leads worship¬ 
pers’ thoughts Godward. Let us apply the same thought to 
any spoken or read words, any pictures or other helps. We 
should use less than we think needed. Use slowly, seriously, 
reverently, praying that each word may be as an open win¬ 
dow. Let a prayer not be read, but prayed through one voice 
or the voices of several. Let a hymn be praised or prayed 
through all. 

Let us pray ever that God in His wisdom and grace, ever 
so abundantly proffered above all that we could ask or think, 
may help us grow, as individuals and as worshipping groups 
and congregations. The “aids” that seemed so striking, ex- 
citing, perhaps sensational when we first began our serious 
worship-adventures may now be trite, elementary. Let us 
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move forward, fearlessly. “Steer for the deep waters only!” 
Don't linger apathetically on misty flats of shallow-sentimen¬ 
tal or merely-moralistic cliches. Venture toward the Live 
Encounter, fearful as this always is for all of us! Dare to pray 
that the great God who has made his mighty moves through 
all history, and who holds in his hand all worlds and all that 
are to be, will “lead”—in the very choice of helps our hands 
move toward now, in the way we interpret and share with 
one another, and in the response of spirits of the worship¬ 
pers, and most importantly, in such changes in all our lives 
and in our daily work and ways as his service calls! 


Some Seed-Thoughts for Services and Settings 

Because some of the ideas here use simple articles from daily 
life for symbolizing and hallowing, we should guard carefully 
lest we approach the worship time casually or lest we allow the 
worshippers to lapse into thinking centrally of the aid or the 
theme, rather than using these as means for ascending “Ja¬ 
cob's Ladder” Godward! Let us tune our imagination to 
expand the ideas here, or build with Scripture and music, 
lighting and words, possibly rhythmic or dramatic motion, 
toward the Encounter. Let us think as we approach each 
idea, “In what way might God speak through this to us—in 
freshened awareness of his Providential care, in startled 
awakening on deeper levels of our being, in judgment and a 
call to repentance, in challenge and a call to renewed dedi¬ 
cation ... or what?” 

Lighted homemade lanterns at intervals through the dark , 
in an out-of-doors setting. The members may sing as they 
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journey slowly down this path, “Follow the Gleam. 1 ” An 
Upper Room Communion (with twelve partaking at a time 
around a square table) may be the closing. 

On a low table, in the center of a room (possibly with 
seats for worshippers circling around), a basin and towel As 
the Scripture is read of Jesus’ thoughtfulness in ministering 
to the comfort of his friends before the Supper, let members 
think that they are there. One after another may mention 
ways His washing” is needed; or resistances in us (as in 
Peter) that hold us back from receiving; or our own inflated 
egoisms that cause us not to think of doing such elementary, 
earthy things for one another. The root-meaning of “minis¬ 
tering” should grow clearer. 

On a table covered with blue cloth (bunched up, not stiffly 
straight), a bare branch, as if from midwinter . . . and on the 
opposite side, a flowering branch. The “vision” of Brother 
Lawrence may be read from the introduction to Practicing 
the Presence of God; meditation or quiet, friendly testi¬ 
monial may ensue as members share what some of their 
“luminous moments” have been. The group should grow to¬ 
ward heightened awareness of the wonder not only of God’s 
creation in the flowering branch, but in selves. 

Dust of the earth, in a pile on a table (perhaps covered 
with dark green or earth-colored material). Genesis 2 may 
be read, with statements from science about the chemical 
contents of our physical bodies and kinship with dust and 
with the farthest stars. The holiness of our creation should 
be the realization, with the stewardship of life our challenge. 

Bread— a loaf freshly baked and unsliced—in wicker bas¬ 
ket or other simple vessel where all can see. The Emmaus 
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story may be used, how “He was known to them in the 
breaking of bread/ 7 with all breaking from the loaf in silent 
prayerful ceremonial. Or, with Scripture and poetry about 
the sacredness of bread and human hunger over the world, 
a time of giving (and of self-giving) may ensue. 

Montage of hands may be made, by letting each member 
trace around his left hand, then retracing on large poster- 
board—all hands reaching upward; or after tracing, these • 
may be cut out and mounted on contrasting board. Medi¬ 
tations may start with the Psalmists’ speaking of the “handi¬ 
work” of God, continue regarding creativities implanted 
within us, and move toward conviction of calling in using 
the talents and work of our hands in worthy vocation. 

A rocky symbolizing “the Rock from which you were 
hewn”. . . the sureness and steadfastness of God’s providen¬ 
tial care for us, and our need to build on such sureness 
(House on a rock). 

A living vine , with tendrils reaching outward, upward, 
with Scripture about being a part of the vine, yet at times 
needing pruning. 

Sandalsy with thongs falling to the side, as if one had just 
stepped out of them. The central idea is that the Christian 
way is a journey, a pilgrimage, not a stopping-place with no 
more hills to climb. 

Before an altar-table 7 stand while different ones share 
meditations about “tables” in life—dining tables, work tables 
of carpenters or shoe-menders, counters for selling, operating 
tables, study desks. . . . 

Picture of the sea 7 with hymn “O Young Mariner” sug- 
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gesting the call to venturing out with God—“into the deep 
waters/' 

A flower arrangement, with sensitive Japanese arrangement 
of an upreaching part (heaven), a mid-part (man), and a low 
part (earth), with interpretation. 

Simulated stained glass window (with light behind, as in 
triptych or in square frame where light fixtures are not evi¬ 
dent), or other art form representing symbolically one’s daily 
walks of life. For example, wire may be bent to depict fig¬ 
ures busy at work (first sketch large figures, then bend wire 
to fit); lighting is caught on the wire and one figure after 
another may be spotlighted as meditations point up ways we 
are called to full-time” Christian witness in any worthy 
vocation. 

Solitary vigil may be planned, with soft light in the sanc¬ 
tuary and opportunity for one after another to come (on 
schedule agreed upon) for kneeling at the altar. 

“Hail, Gladdening Light” may be enacted as group gath¬ 
ers for a twilight supper at a home (as in early Christian 
times), and at the bringing in of the lamp, all join in this 
early hymn. 

Communication without words may take place in a serv¬ 
ice in which music, pantomime, rhythmic interpretation, and 
visual aids “speak a wordless message.” 

With minister, according to his guidance in the liturgical 
ways of his denomination or faith, hold a communion serv¬ 
ice in the group . Some may use only Scripture instead of 
later-written ritual; at the time where the Scripture speaks 
of Jesus’ breaking the bread or taking the cup, this is the cue 
for the group to participate. Where the words of Scripture 
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say “And when they had sung a hymn/' the group may use 
a hymn as their closing. This proves a meaningful beginning 
for silent watch, such as some observe on the last night of 
camp or conference, until the morning light when all gather 
at dawn to sing in new fellowship the Doxology. An agape 
meal may be observed, following notes from Hippolytus 
(A.D. 160-235?) in The Shape of the Liturgy , by Dorn Greg¬ 
ory Dix. A sacrificial meal may be without any food, or with 
a bowl of cereal or multi-purpose food, in silence. The 
Liturgy of Taize may be used, with some introduction about 
this Protestant monastic group dedicated to community and 
world service. 

Where the service may be held by lakeside, or from boats 
on quiet lake, a Galilean service may consist of singing and 
reading Jesus’ words from Scripture. 

Special services for planting and harvesting crops may be 
held on a farm at appropriate seasons. 

For Good Friday, the liturgy of Tenebrae may be observed, 
with darkness in the church, purple veils hiding all aids, 
the baptismal font dry. Thirteen candles are burning; but 
gradually, one by one, these are extinguished, leaving all in 
blackness and silence. (Protestants may use “O Sacred Head 
Now Wounded”). If followed through all the way, later a 
choir would come in like a “breath of fresh wind” and re¬ 
light three candles, “Lumen Chrisi”, the Light of the World. 


General Worship Resources 

Such references as these may start our feet on a pathway 
where we may keep on adventuring, testing the suggestions 
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through our own inner discoveries as we pray and worship. 
Ministers will have lists from seminaries and in their jour¬ 
nals. These below should not be difficult for lay people and 
youth; this list is suggestive rather than exhaustive. 


(See International Journal of Religious Education , monthly 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y.) 
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